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Presidents Baye 


W E ALL know that Sweden and Ireland are far ahead of us in 
collecting and preserving folklore material. (Sweden began 
around 1650, I think.) But we are moving up steadily, and one of 
these days I hope we will be able to say that we are as good as any 
other country. 

Three new state folklore societies have been formed or revived 
in states which had no active folklore societies. Colonel Henry 
Shoemaker of Pennsylvania is now hard at work building a folk- 
lore group in every county of that state to gather and preserve the 
lore indigenous to the localities. This is a tremendous task and the 
results will be studied through the country. 

Meanwhile our own Ulster County Home Bureau is build- 
ing up folklore leaders in different localities to encourage the 
collecting of material—sometimes with extraordinary success, as in 
Kingston Township. There, under the leadership of Harry 
Siemsen and Marie Siemsen, his sister (one the Town Historian, 
the other, Town Folklorist), an organization has been built up 
and work is carried on that seems to me unique amongst folklore 
societies in the country. I had the privilege of participating in 
one of those meetings, and it is an experience to be remembered. 

The midwinter meeting of our organization will be held 
January 27th, 1951, at the New-York Historical Society building 
at 170 Central Park West at 2:30 p.m., and it will be an all-New 
York City program. One of the numbers will be ‘““The Lore and 
Story of Castle Garden,” to be told by C. Messer Stowe. 


M.A. J. 


ORTUNATELY for this issue, in the spring of 1950 the university 
Fe Cornell had a class of about one hundred and eighty in 
American Folk-Literature. I had just finished holding personal 
conferences with each member of the class, and had put together 
articles for the June issue, when I suffered what the folk call a 
“stroke.” During eight weeks in the hospital, I recovered sufh- 
ciently to read the class's term papers with the assistance of my 
wife; so I have a fine backlog of fresh material as I put together a 
September issue in July. Mrs. Barbara Walker, editor for the 
Cornell Press, will watch the proofs. 

What may become a regular feature for each issue is a new 
department to be called “Neighbors,” devoted to the lore of 
neighboring states. To be sure, we have previously had several 
articles on the lore of Pennsylvania and others about New Jersey. 
Miss Miller’s article about Lake County, Ohio, part of a much 
longer report, is of special interest to New Yorkers for what it has 
in common with our own lore of the Lake Erie region: the tales 
of Yankee pioneers, the Indians (including the mysterious Cat 
Nation), the “underground railway.” We present this article with 
greetings to the new Ohio Folklore Society, whose organizing 
meeting I had to miss in late April, and also greetings to the 
numerous colleges and universities of the Buckeye State. 

If recently the QUARTERLY has neglected lore of the great City, 
it is hoped that Miss Lawrence’s “The Lore of the Building 
Trade” will help to atone. Requests for more lore of the G.I. 
have also been met; if our readers so desire, this could be made a 
regular feature—I have several other good manuscripts. 

Many thanks to the numerous members of our Society who 








sent me messages which I have not been able to answer. I was 
especially touched to learn that many of my former students had 
subscribed to the QuarTERLy, and I am to see their names soon. 
By the way, many people give subscriptions as Christmas gifts. 


H. W. T. 


ITALIAN WEREWOLVES 


By LOUIS C. JONES 


UST as some people are born with the evil eye, so others are 

cursed from birth with a tendency to turn into wolves, under 

certain circumstances, and go howling through the night with 
slavering jaws. The Folklore Archive at the Farmers’ Museum con- 
tains a few accounts of the appearance of the werewolf, or loup- 
garou, among the French-Canadians who live in northern New 
York, but for the most part it is from Italians that the helpful 
information comes." 

A typical story is told by Mrs. Frank Roschnotti, who heard 
it from her aunt, who in turn heard it from her mother-in-law’s 
father, Anthony Compatello, who was a neighbor of the man of 
whom this account tells. It was nearly a hundred years ago in St. 
Angelo, Italy, that a boy was born on the very stroke of twelve, 
Christmas Eve. But there was no rejoicing in that household, for 
all present knew that the child born at the moment in the year 
sacred to the Bambino must carry always the curse of the wolf. 
His family reared him gently and he grew to be a likable fellow; 
except for a few moments each year he was a perfectly normal 
person. 

It was every Christmas Eve that his spell came over him. At a 
quarter to twelve he would start off for the church, but when 
he got there, he would take off his clothes and leave them on the 
steps. He would begin by running up and down the streets, 
howling into the night; he could see and feel himself change: his 
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eyes grew blurry; his arms and hair grew long. All who knew him 
locked their doors, for all knew that, against his normal will and 
unknown to his natural self, he would kill anyone he saw. 

On one occasion a friend hid in an empty barrel equipped 
with a long stick to which was attached a sharp pin. He hoped 
that he would be able to stick the werewolf in the middle of the 
forehead sufficiently to draw a little blood, thus curing him of 
his malady. But unfortunately the mad animal saw him and rolled 
the barrel down a hill into a deep stream, where the man was 
drowned. 

When he married, the man-wolf was perfectly frank with his 
wife about the whole matter and gave her careful instructions for 
her protection on the one night in the year when he would not be 
himself. (Werewolves seem to be brought back by some cruel 
instinct to their own families.) Once he had left the house, she was 
not to go to sleep; she should lock the door against him and not 
open it under any circumstances until he knocked three times. 
For a year or two this apparently worked out satisfactorily, but one 
Christmas Eve she fell asleep, waking with a start to hear her 
husband’s knock. Only half awake, she thought she had heard 
three knocks and opened the door to him. But she was mistaken, 
and her wolf-husband tore the life out of her throat. 

When the spell had passed, he went to a stream of water and 
washed himself; as he did, the hair receded and his body took on 
its normal shape. Quietly he returned to the church steps and put 
his clothes back on. Then he went home, opening the door upon 
the torn and bloody corpse of his well-loved wife. He could not 
remember, but he knew. He did then the only thing he could to 
put his troubled spirit at peace: he took his own life. (Jean 
Zingale [Mrs. Frank Roschnotti]) 

Variants of this story are the most frequently heard among 
Italian Americans as they remember the werewolves of the old 
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country. It is a kind of folk classic and for that reason it will bear 
analysis and comparison. 

There is almost unanimous agreement among Italians who 
know of the werewolf that he is born on Christmas Eve and that 
it is on his birthnight anniversary that he runs wild through the 
streets and the woods. Occasionally one will tell you that those 
who are born in the full of the moon are liable to this lycanthropy, 
and that whenever the moon is full and it is midnight, the sick- 
ness may come over them. Usually the spell lasts but for a few 
hours, regardless of when it comes; only one informant insists that 
it comes three successive nights: Christmas Eve, Christmas night, 
and the night of Christmas Second Day. Always it is midnight. 

There seems to be some indecision about the exact shape 
which the werewolf takes. In the story just told, it is implied that 
while his hair grew long and the inner spirit of the man became 
lupine, yet he was a man-shape. Very often the metamorphosis is 
complete: the nails grow into claws, the face becomes a snout, and 
the body hair turns to fur; he runs on all fours; the man has 
become a wolf in every respect. Some think of him as “half man, 
half wolf,” but one and all agree to the bright, bloodshot eyes, 
gleaming through the night. 

The attempt to prick the werewolf so that a few drops of blood 
will fall is the standard procedure for bringing one out of his fit. 
This need only be a minute scratch, though some insist that he 
must see the blood. There is disagreement as to the permanency 
of the cure thus affected; while one will tell you that it brings 
him out of his spell for that night only, others are most emphatic 
in insisting that the flowing of his own blood while in his wolf. 
shape will cure him forever. Obviously it was this hope which 
caused the friends to make such careful preparations for pricking 
the werewolf of St. Angelo. 

Among the French-Canadians this striking of the loup-garou 
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must be done with a key, a heavy one, and the drawing of blood 
is not always considered necessary. 

The method used by the werewolf to reassume his own shape, 
namely, bathing in water, is the traditional one. Sometimes his 
friends or family threw a bucket of water over him to hasten the 
process. 

While some will tell you that a werewolf never dies, others 
insist he can be killed by the conventional silver bullet or by 
pricking three times with a needle. The trouble with this last is 
that it is so hard to get near enough and have time enough to do it. 
By the time you get to the third prick, the werewolf is gnawing 
at your throat. Many of the accounts speak of the danger of a 
werewolf killing those he attacks, and it is evident that he is 
fatally attracted to members of his own family. 

One interesting protective device against a werewolf is to 
stand on the third step of any stairway, especially on the third 
step of a church porch. And, of course, no werewolf has any power 
not implicit in his wolf-shape. Once his metamorphosis has taken 
place, he has no supernatural powers until he shifts shape a 
second time. 

Another story which is frequently repeated among Sicilians 
and Italians concerns a bride and groom. They were happy 
together and whenever an opportunity arose, they would pack a 
little lunch and have a picnic together in the woods. One day the 
wife had wrapped a lunch for them in a great white napkin, and 
they went happily into the forest where they blissfully spread out 
their food and ate it. After a little while a cloud passed over the 
husband’s spirits and he said that he was going for a little walk 
by himself. There were, he told her, wild dogs in those parts and 
he was insistent that she climb a tree before he went off, so that he 
would be sure she was out of harm’s way. A few minutes after he 
had left, she heard a noise in the brush and looking down saw a 
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wolf coming toward her with terrific speed. She watched from her 
perch while he pawed the ground and howled up at her; but she 
was increasingly afraid and in her fright she dropped the napkin 
she had thoughtlessly carried up the tree with her. The beast 
clawed at it and tore it to shreds with his teeth. After a while he 
went away, and a long time after that the poor, scared girl climbed 
down. When her husband returned to her he seemed exhausted— 
too tired even to listen to her terrified recital. Indeed, he went to 
sleep while she was telling him about it. As he slept his mouth 
fell open, and to her fresh horror she saw the threads of her white 
napkin caught between his teeth. Only a few weeks after that, 
the young wife died.? (Flora Conca, from Mrs. Michael DeNicola) 

It is worth observing that among the French-Canadians the 
werewolf stories have York State locales, though I have no stories 
from them of outstanding merit. They are, rather, mere assertions 
that werewolves are to be found in our Adirondack section— 
nothing to compare with the bloodcurdler Harold W. Thompson 
tells in Body, Boots and Britches (p. 115) in which a dead man 
returns in the form of a loup-garou, one of the best of the many 
stories in that remarkable volume. 

In Europe there are many stories of other shapes which men 
take besides that of the wolf. One such tale has come to our state 
from the province of Barre, in northern Italy, of a man who was 
born on the midnight of Christmas Eve, but who, on occasion, 
took the form of a pig. When he married, his wife learned that 
when he was away on his strange missions she must put out by 
the door a bowl of pig feed and a tub of water. Always he came 
home, ate the feed, immersed himself in the tub of water, and thus 
became a man again. When his child was born it was perfectly 
normal, but the man’s wife forbade his seeing it when the pig 
spells were upon him. 

In conclusion it ought to be noted that among the great variety 
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of people living in New York State to whom the werewolf is a 
folkloristic commonplace in their native lands, it is only with the 
French-Canadians and Italians that the material seems to survive 
in this country in any profusion; it should also be observed that 
the French-Canadians have given the material an American locale 
in their narratives, whereas the Italians tell the stories as having 
happened only in the Old World. 
1 This study is based on 36 reports collected between 1940 and 1946 by the 
author’s students in American Folklore at the New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, and now a part of the Folklore Archive, Farmers’ Museum, Cooperstown. 
This is a segment from a longer work written under a Guggenheim Fellowship in 
1946-1947. 

2 An unusual detail in this story is the daytime, rather than the conventional 
midnight. Also, in one version the action is said to have taken place at Eastertime, 
an interesting point in itself, for there is a French belief that those who neglect 


their Easter duty for seven years in a row become werewolves. The tale has 
undoubtedly lost certain elements with the passing of time. # 


THE SPIT AND WHITTLE CLUB 
AT DRYDEN 


By ELIZABETH SADD 


HE Spit and Whittle Club was of primary significance to 

me in my research. A well-known club while it existed, 

between 1931 and 1940, it has been of interest to many 
people. 

In the words of John Southworth as quoted in a newspaper, 
the Spit and Whittle Club was organized back in 1931 when “he 
and Club President Smith and a few others had got the idea it 
would be nice to have a place downtown where they could meet to 
read the mail and talk over things.” According to a later news- 
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paper, ‘““The Club had its origin in the fertile mind of Clarence 
Jennings,” who talked it over with Hanson.Smith and John South- 
worth. “They then called a meeting and organized the club with 
twenty members at the start.” 

For a meeting place, “Will Rannings had offered them the use 
of his hotel which was just right since it was across the street from 
the post office. They fitted the place up and organized and gave 
it the name of the Spit and Whittle Club.” Here they could meet 
and be “in the center of town, on the ground floor, in view of 
everyone who passes and everything that happens in Dryden.” 
The old Dryden Hotel continued to be their headquarters until 
1940, when the building was sold and torn down. 

As curious a name as the Spit and Whittle Club is bound to 
have an interesting story behind it. In fact, there are two stories 
about who named it. Mrs. Scofield told the following version: 
It seems when Mr. Jennings went home one night he mentioned 
the new club. Mrs. Jennings naturally inquired about the name 
of the organization. They had no name. Mrs. Jennings’ mind 
went to work immediately. She asked what they did. When Mr. 
Jennings had left, one man was whittling, and another was spit- 
ting. (At this point, Mrs. Scofield gave a demonstration of spit- 
ting, minus the tobacco.) Thus Mrs. Jennings replied, ‘““Why not 
name it the ‘Spit and Whittle Club’?” 

I am inclined to believe the other story, however, because it 
seems to be verified by two of the members. While I was talking 
to John Southworth, he told me that Art Hines was responsible 
for the name. In fact, he gave me the same story that I found in a 
newspaper clipping. For that article, Art was asked who named 
it the Spit and Whittle Club. 


“I did,” was the prompt reply emphasized by a snip of the scissors 
[he was a barber]. “I thought of calling it the Veterans of Domestic 
Wars,” he said with a wink at the reporter and his client, “but ‘spit 
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and whittle’ was a good expression, it seemed to fit them, so I dubbed 
‘em that. All my clients picked it up and that’s how it spread.” 

There is another possible reason for preferring the latter story 
to the former. The newspaper quoted one of the members as say- 
ing, “It [the name Spit and Whittle] wasn’t really appropriate. 
There wasn’t a whittler or a tobacco-chewer in the club—never 
had been. The only spitting or whittling that had ever been done 
in the club room was for a picture once.” Whether this statement 
is true or not, I’m not sure. In either case, it throws an interesting 
light on the unusual name of the club. 

Indeed, it was an unusual club. Although many townspeople, 
including the men’s wives, looked askance at the new organization, 
they soon changed their minds. The reasons for this change are 
evident in the following newspaper excerpt: 

“One thing I can say about this club,” said President Smith, “and 
that is it is the cleanest group in the town. I'll bet it’s the cleanest 
group in the state or country.” 

“Except for the spots on the floor,” put in member Southworth. 

As for blasphemy, President Smith settled that too. A stranger to 
him had been admitted to club membership and one day Mr. Smith 
heard the newcomer swearing in a domino game. 

“I never heard such a string of oaths,” he recalled Wednesday. “I 
jumped him. I said, ‘Listen, stranger, there aren’t any rules about 
swearing here, but we expect a man to be decent about it. Now I can 
lay my tongue to as many oaths as any man if I’m put to it and I do 
all the swearing for the club. See?’” 

Mr. Scofield told me that swearing and being tight were not 
allowed. Then he added, “But I will admit that when we were 
alone, sometimes stories were told that shouldn’t have been told.” 

Even so, Mrs. Scofield agreed that it was a wonderful place for 
the men to go. Both she and her husband seemed to agree that 
“the club fill[ed] a definite place in the community, a place where 
men could get together and discuss world and local affairs, to 
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play cards if they felt like it, to rest after shopping for the family 
groceries, or to get out from under the wife’s thumb for awhile.” 

“Although their discussions covered nearly everything under 
the sun, no malicious gossip ever emanated from the club, no 
objectionable talk was heard, and no gambling went on.” 

As a matter of fact, the women helped the men with their 
popcorn and sweet-cider parties two or three times a year. Mrs. 
Scofield remembered making cakes for the occasion. Sometimes 
the wives and children even dropped in on the group. The minis- 
ters and police justice also visited occasionally. 

Mr. Southworth told me of one visit by a minister and visit- 
ing evangelist. He described this woman as a real “foghorn.” “We 
could hear her over at the Club. She was a ‘corker.’”’ She even 
described the devil. One day when they were sitting there, the 
evangelist walked in with the preacher. They asked if they might 
come in, to which they received an affirmative answer. Then the 
evangelist prayed for all of them, after which she and the preacher 
left. However, this is not a typical visit. Usually the ministers just 
stopped by for a casual chat. 

Although the club was primarily social, business meetings 
were necessary. “Once a month a business session was held at 
which time the expense of light and coal and janitor-service was 
figured up and then the members were assessed that amount. It 
had never come to more than 75¢ apiece.” Frank Johnson, the 
secretary-treasurer of the club, told me that they still had some 
money in the treasury. He thinks he might spend it on flowers for 
one of the members when he dies. 

There were no rigid qualifications as to membership. ““The 
original by-laws facetiously demanded that members must be more 
than seventy, have ‘store teeth’ or none, and be able to spit 
directly in the center of a pint cup at twenty-seven feet. These 
rules were not strictly observed and most of the members were 
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middle-aged or a bit younger.” The oldest member in 1940 was 
Gabriel Rummer (now deceased), ninety-one, “who distinctly 
remembered three wars and loved to talk about them.” The 
youngest was Myer Karp, Police Justice, who was in his early 
thirties and “who was as good a talker on any subject.” 

There are a few contradictions to this newspaper quotation 
which I think are valid. The most outstanding one is in regard 
to the membership of Police Justice Karp. Both Mr. Southworth 
and Mr. Johnson have told me that Mr. Karp was not a member. 
They have verified their statements by showing me the Club rolls. 
However, Myer Karp was one of the many who just dropped by 
occasionally—along with the ministers and justice of the peace. 

On the basis of what has been said before, I think the follow- 
ing statement sums up the qualifications for actual membership 
as well as any: “ ‘If we thought any one was a decent fellow and 
that he’d behave himself, we let him join,’ said Mr. Southworth. 
‘We did keep out the young fellows because they got kind of 
bossy.’ ”’ Thus the membership included bachelors and benedicts, 
farmers and retired businessmen, war veterans and one mortician. 
It was a veritable ‘““Who’s Who?” of Dryden. 

This was the pleasant situation in 1940 when the Spit and 
Whittle Club had to move from the old Hotel. They tried a 
couple of other places, but they either had stairs to climb or 
weren’t in the center of town, so the group finally disbanded, 
leaving fond memories in the minds of its members, six of whom 
are still living. Dryden lost an important part of its community 
life when the Spit and Whittle Club was dissolved. 
~~ ‘The town of Dryden in Tompkins County, between Ithaca and Cortland, was 
settled about 1797. The incorporated village of Dryden is now estimated to have 800 
inhabitants. Carl Carmer’s father was born in Dryden, and his grandfather’s farm 
is known as the “Chet Carmer place.” 

My informants include Mr. John Southworth, great-grandson of one of Dryden’s 
first settlers; Mrs. Minnie Space, another elderly descendant of early settlers and 
owner of a scrapbook; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Scofield, owners of another valuable 


scrapbook; and Mr. Frank Johnson. Messrs. Southworth, Scofield, and Johnson were 
all members of the Club. # 


THE LORE OF 
THE BUILDING TRADE 


By ELLEN S. LAWRENCE 


N PIONEER America, a house “raising” brought out all the 

neighbors for miles around. Every available able-bodied man 

came to lift the heavy timbers when the master builder gave 
the signal and cried ‘“‘Heave O heave!’’ The women gathered to 
serve the mammoth noon meal and early supper; the boys scam- 
pered around everywhere, carrying tools and water to the work- 
men and running errands for the women. Unless there was a bad 
accident (like the one which happened in 1773 when a New 
Hampshire meetinghouse was raised and one of the center beams 
supporting the frame broke and pitched timber, axes, board saws, 
and fifty men to the ground), raisings were gala occasions for the 
whole countryside. During the day there were intervals of rest 
from the hard work of lifting the great sills, plates, posts, and 
beams, when the young men held races and their elders smoked, 
gossiped, and watched the fun. Everybody had access to the hard 
cider and to the West India rum, which was furnished by the 
town if a public building was raised or by the host when a house 
was put up. 

Liquid refreshments usually helped out even in the raisings of 
meetinghouses. In Mount Vernon, when a church was framed in 
the late eighteenth century, the building committee was instructed 
to provide one barrel of rum, two barrels of cider, and “one 
quarter of sugar” for the workmen. Tradition also tells us that 
the lack of rum at the raising of the Sandown meetinghouse, com- 
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pleted in 1774, was responsible for the first labor strike in New 
Hampshire! The supply ran out just as the workmen were about 
to put on the roof; so for a day the men refused to work while a 
messenger was sent down to Newburyport for another half-barrel. 

The high point of a raising came after the body of the frame 
was actually up, the beams were put in place, and the rafters were 
placed in position, a pair at a time. Then the final task of pinning 
the ribs, to which the shingles were to be fastened, was divided 
between two crews, both ready for a merry contest to see which 
team would get its allotment of ribs placed first. The honor of 
setting the ridgepole and naming the building went to the victors, 
so the rivalry between the teams was great. When the last nail had 
been pounded down, two men from the winning team, each one 
with a bottle in his hand, clambered out on the ridgepole. Reach- 
ing the center of their high perch, up they stood, one of them 
facing north, the other south. 

“This is a fine frame and deserves a good name!” one man 
cried, following a recognized custom in the North Country. 

“Oh, yes! Oh, yes!” chanted the crowd below him. “What shall 
we Call it?” 

The man facing the north answered by giving a very humorous 
or elaborate name; and when his companion sang out “Oh, yes!” 
each of them took a long drink from his bottle. 

Sailors were particularly popular at raisings, for they dared to 
climb to the height and to perform all kinds of daring feats. They 
stood on the ridgepole or hung down by their heels as they drank 
the toast and christened the building, according to their own 
doggerel: 


Some oak and some pine, 

Some coarse and some fine, 

Some old and some new, 

Hand on the bottle and that will do.! 
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The coming of the modern machine age has made many 
changes in the technical aspects of building construction, but 
much custom remains. Even the raising has its counterpart in the 
“topping out” ceremony still maintained on most modern 
medium-sized construction jobs. 

The following is a diary of a fairly large construction project 
which, though a product of information about many jobs, might 
have been built in the New York City area. It is intended to 
reveal some of the lore of this type of construction, and I regret 
that both the length of the work and the nature of the frame- 
work into which it has been set have forced me to exclude men- 
tion of the folk customs or terminology associated with the build- 
ing of bridges, railroads, or other structures except where they 
are especially pertinent. 

Some of the data are corroborated or extended in volumes 
listed in the notes for this article, but generally the information 
has been gleaned from my own family of builders and from men 
referred to simply by trade in the “Diary” and named below: 

The Boss: Monroe A. Lawrence; 52; 50 E. 50th St., New York 
City; President, Monroe A. Lawrence Construction Corp., 
a builder of some thirty years’ experience and, incidentally, 
my father. 

The Chief Architect: Gerald J. O’Reilly, Larchmont, N. Y.; 
R.A.; an architect of about 25 years’ experience and with a 
healthy interest in the history of construction. (About 50 
years of age.) 

The Professor: Prof. Fred J. Spry, Professor of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Cornell University. (50?) 

The Mason: Alexander Renzetti; 45; 417 Hudson St., Ithaca; 
bricklayer and stone mason. 

The Superintendent: Thomas Tully; 65; 7 E. 96th St., N.Y.C.; 
Genl. Superintendent of Construction, Tishman Realty 
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Co., for the largest privately financed terrace apartment 
in N.Y.C. 

The Engineer: P. W. Parkerton; 40; 50 E. 50th St., New York 
City; supervised construction of the nuclear physics build- 
ing at Cornell. 

The Laborer: Hermino Rubelato, 55; Washington Ave., 
Yonkers, N.Y.; laborer on the Job of my fiancé and his 
father, both builders. 

Diary of the Job 
26 March, Saturday: 

The Boss tells me that construction is like ice skating: “All 
the work is in the starting and the finishing; in between it’s like 
coasting.” I cannot yet speak of the “in between” or of the finish- 
ing up, but the past week or so has made me agree about the 
starting! 

Last Friday we were prepared to make a preliminary inspec- 
tion of a proposed site for the construction of a ten-story, 103- 
family apartment house. The Boss’s belated awareness that the 
proposed inspection was to be made on a Friday brought about 
its postponement until Monday, since no builder would negotiate 
the beginning of a project on the fateful ‘““Hangman’s Day.” 

We arrived at the site on Monday morning in what the Boss 
described as “perfect weather.” It had rained all week end and a 
still-continuing drizzle would have made the climate considerably 
less than perfect to the layman. A third member of our party, the 
Chief Architect, traced the faith of the builder in such conditions 
to the days before scientifically made subsurface investigations, 
when a builder depended for his information regarding soil and 
rock beneath the earth’s surface upon his observation of the 
action of falling rain. Such action, the Architect continued, is as 
often deceiving as not, but the time-honored value of viewing the 
plot during or after a rain persists! 
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On Wednesday we appeared in the office of the landlord to 
“take Title.” This seeming inconsistency in our modern com- 
mercial culture—going to the office of the seller instead of having 
him come to ours—dates from the early days of English land 
selling, during which the seller or landlord was indeed the lord 
of the land. All real-estate transactions are to this day consum- 
mated in the office of the seller. 


2 April, Saturday: 

What a week, this one! At eight o’clock on Monday morning, 
41% acres which had been known, successively, as a ‘plot’ and 
then as a “site” became now and forever the Job. To men of 
upwards of 40 trades, to the builder and the architect, and to the 
thousands who will crane their necks from the sidewalks to watch 
her progress, the entire area and anything subsequently con- 
structed thereon will always be the Job! 

Monday brought the forerunners of construction: the survey- 
ors. Of their 5-man “‘party,” the most important man “shoots the 
gun,” i.e., handles the transit. Distances are “chained” (measured) 
by two “chainmen,” still so called though the original measuring 
instrument (a chain 66 feet long and divided into 100 equal 
links) has long since been supplanted by a 100-foot steel tape. 
The notekeeper has perhaps the most difficult chore of all: he has 
to translate a fairly recent property survey of the area (1896) into 
usable measurements. Included on the original survey were such 
units as “One chain [66 feet], two rods [33 feet], and three links 
[1.98 feet.]”” A professor of civil engineering advises me that the 
“rod” unit, formerly widely used and still frequently encountered, 
is derived from the “rood,” a horizontal structural member 1614 
feet long used in early English churches to commemorate the rood 
or crosspiece of the crucifix, presumably of the same length, upon 
which Christ died. 

Tuesday and Wednesday were allowed for the engineer and 
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architect to “rough up” their foundation drawings, while the 
excavation contractor sent a crew in to clear away trees and brush 
with a 5-ton tractor plow called the “dozer.” A “dozer,” the Boss 
tells me, is actually a “bull-doser,” so named by the farmers for 
the immense mound of dirt piled up ahead of it in its travel 
(“ ...a bull’s dose!’’). By Thursday night the Job had begun to 
take shape. Fate seemed to be on the side of superstition when 
Friday brought rain and, as on all building jobs in this stage, a 
“‘lay-off."" However, the huge deep-excavation equipment stood 
ready for work Monday when we were to “break ground.” 


16 April, Saturday: 

Two exciting weeks have elapsed since a small crowd of local 
officials gathered to watch the “ground-breaking,” long recognized 
as the formal beginning of construction. During the excavation 
period, it became increasingly evident that all operations on the 
Job were subordinate to the actual digging with “orange-peel” 
and ‘‘clam-shell” buckets, so called because of their characteristic 
shapes. The Superintendent tells me that everyone—laborers, 
truck drivers, even the Boss—bows to the operator of the shovel: 
the “engineer.” He is still called the engineer, the Super con- 
tinued, because steam engines once were used. Now he is simply 
an electric motorman, but he is not only known as an “engineer” 
but is, at this point, the Aristocrat of the Job. He works sitting 
down, and everyone works to his schedule. 

Across the great yawning chasm from which the building will 
grow stretch yards of twine. These are the “lines” from which the 
foundation men will make their measurements. The Boss 
answered my question about the predominance of straight lines 
and right angles by citing an old construction adage: “Build 
straight, live straight.’ A builder abhors obtuse angles; they make 
for difficulty in construction and consequently for possible error 
and expense. 
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Some new people are on the Job. Among the handful of 
masons and laborers, almost half call one another “gumba,” which 
a mason translates from the Italian as ‘‘cousin.”’ But this is not the 
family affair it seems. On the contrary, the mason tells me, the 
name “gumba” is applied to one Italian worker by another who 
discovers that they derive from the same city or area in the old 
country. This brings up the interesting question of trade nationali- 
ties. Traditionally, at least in the area with which I am familiar, 
excavators are Italian; steel erectors, Scandinavian, for the most 
part (which perhaps accounts for the predominance of nautical 
terminology in steel erection, to be discussed later); rough car- 
penters, Central Europeans; finished carpenters, largely Scan- 
dinavian; miscellaneous iron workers, glaziers, and painters, 
mainly Russian and German; and lathers, mostly Irish and most 
renowned for their ‘‘two-fisted toughness.”” (They are particularly 
feared on some jobs because of their history of breaking men’s 
legs for working too fast!) 

Because of the diverse nationalities on the Job, I asked the 
Boss about songs of any kind found on a job. He advised me that 
their scarcity is due principally to the fact that “There is too damn 
much noise for singing.” While singing is rare on the Job, I have 
heard snatches of the hymn “Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” A mason 
tells me that there was a time when this song was not permitted 
because, when sung by the mason’s helper, its slow rhythm caused 
him to mix the mortar or wet concrete too slowly and did not 
allow for sufficient dispersion. Many of the older masons will not 
sing the song today, although very little “on-the-job” mixing is 
done in the New York area, where “Ready-mix,” concrete mixed 
at a central plant, is used. 

One of the largest contributions to the personnel of the Job— 
in this section, at least—comes from what are known to every man 
on the Job, Italian and Swede alike, as “kibitzers.” To kibitz, in 
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Yiddish, is “to look on.” The kibitzer has become as regular a 
feature of New York construction as the mason, and hardly a 
project has been constructed there during the last five years or so 
in which holes have not been purposely drilled in the surrounding 
fence, and signs posted reading “Sidewalk Superintendents!”’ 


30 April, Saturday: 

From now on all eyes will be directed upward instead of 
downward on the Job. Last week, while gangs of ‘‘goulashers” 
(concrete masons) “pulled” the “soup” (concrete) around through 
the forms, a small ceremony noted the laying of the cornerstone, 
on which the date of erection was inscribed. While placing the 
date on the outside wall has lost some favor nowadays, it was not 
unusual in the eighteenth century to do this on the outside walls 
of small private houses, sometimes even worked into the brick 
of the chimney. 

During the early part of this week, a new shanty was built on 
the Job to herald the arrival of the “ironworkers.” According to 
the Boss, these men will always be known as such, although the 
day when iron beams and girders were used has long since 
passed, and steel members are now used in their place. Almost as 
quickly as they arrived, the ironworkers had passed the first story 
and as they began the second, the rough carpenters placed the 
wood forms for the first floor “arch.” This is a misnomer almost 
universally applied to concrete floor slabs in the field. A Civil 
Engineering professor traces this to the days before reinforced 
concrete, when such slabs were actually small arches between 
beams. 


14 May, Saturday: 

The iron is up six stories, the arches four. The materials can 
no longer be “wheelbarrowed” up ramps, and a “ginny-wink’”’ 
(engine winch) has been installed. The material is loaded onto 
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a platform by masonry laborers called “‘hod-carriers’ though an 
actual hod, according to the Boss, probably has not been seen on 
a major construction job in 30 years. 

The mason is not the only man with problems. The iron- 
worker has to hoist multiton “irons” many feet into the air. The 
solution of his problem and its description are probably both 
results of his seafaring origin. (Indeed, to be a rigger, a sailor 
would have to be accustomed to heights.) The “rigger” uses 
elaborately rigged derricks, the parts of which have nautical 
names, too: the “boom” (the movable arm), the “mast” (the 
upright), and sometimes braces called “whalers.” Even the iron- 
worker’s commands in the hoisting operation have a briny tang: 
“Unship the boom!” (release it for raising) or “Step the Mast!” 
(set it firmly in the ground). 

As important as the setting of the steel is its connection. For 
this purpose several riveting gangs follow the ironworkers up into 
the sky. The most curious fact about a riveter’s skill is that he is 
not one man but four: “heater,” “catcher,” “bucker-up,” and 
“gun-man,” since each member serves in one of these capacities 
at a time for short periods. Riveters have always been hired and 
fired as gangs; they work in gangs and learn in gangs. If one 
member of a gang is absent on a given morning, the entire gang 
is replaced. Why more hot rivets do not fall is the great mystery 
of modern construction. The only reasonable explanation, not 
without humor, is the reply of an erector’s foreman who was 
asked what would happen if the “catcher” on the 40 Wall Street 
Job let one go by him during the crowded downtown lunch hour. 
“Well,” said the foreman, “he’s not supposed to.” ? 


28 May, Saturday: 
Iron is now up eight stories, arches up six. In the drama and 


turmoil of every job, superstition holds, one man must be killed. 
Our death came last week in a not unusual fashion—not by a 
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man’s falling, but by a brick’s falling through a great distance 
and striking a workman. In bridge construction, the Super tells 
me, this belief in at least one death per Job is carried further. 
Without the death, it is held, the bridge is doomed to failure. In 
our type of construction, though, the only accompanying tradition 
shuts the Job down for the day, though if a man is badly hurt 
and taken to the hospital, the Job goes on. Until recently, only 
rain and death could stop the Job. The Boss advises me now to 
add the Union to the list! 


25 June, Saturday: 

During the month since my last entry, a network of steel and 
brick and concrete has become a building. Thursday was the 
greatest day of the Job: At about two o'clock, the masonry fore- 
man climbed to the highest point on the building and there placed 
a tree sprig, an announcement to all that we had “topped out.” 
Amidst much shouting and rejoicing, a great many barrels of beer 
were rolled out of the main shanty for all. There was food as well 
as drink and no one worked; as far as the masons and erectors 
were concerned, the job was finished. Of course many months 
with many headaches lay ahead for the Boss, but he drank with 
the men as this first great milestone was passed. This was a 
“raising” celebration, modern style! 

Now that the work of the masons was complete, my attention 
was drawn to their equipment—among other articles, to the com- 
mon “saw-horse.” Research indicates that this type of “horse” 
owes its name to days long past, when a farmer or his son, astride 
this at night, would shave his newly worked-up shingles, which 
would today come under the plane of the carpenter.* When I 
confronted the Boss with my discovery, he said that must have 
been back in “pod-auger days.” These, I found, were days as long 
ago as anyone in the building business can imagine.‘ It is an 
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expression deriving from days when pod-augers, or small hand 
drills, were standard equipment in construction, and the days of 
their use are the construction equivalent of the time when “Hector 
was a pup!” 

(Of course not all the lore on a job is strictly that of construc- 
tion. Few are the men on a job who would walk under a ladder, 
who would not kick a stone over which they had tripped, who 
would feel comfortable with a cat on the job, etc. They are, after 
all, just people!) 


17 September, Saturday: 

Last week I returned to the Job to see the first group of people 
living in it. As I was about to leave, a concrete mason, “touching 
up” some of the walks leading to the entrance, was speculating 
about the possibility of an early frost. ““When the fire snaps, cold 
weather is coming,” said he, pointing to what looked like a 
smudge-pot which a laborer had just lit. He explained that this 
was a ‘salamander,’ used to keep the wet concrete from freezing. 
(Its name probably derives from an article of faith in the Middle 
Ages—that the salamander was an animal bred and nourished in 
fire.*) In addition to this information, the mason offered us a 
welcome lift to the railroad station, and the Laborer and I gladly 
accepted. 

On the way, we passed the large “Fleetwood Apartments” 
project, a job constructed in 1947 by a large New York company. 
The Laborer looked up and said, ““That’s one of my Jobs.” And 
he was right. Just as the architect would call it his Job, the super 
his, the ironworker his, so the laborer told us that the vast group 
of buildings on our right was his Job! 





1 Botkin, B. A. A Treasury of New England Folklore, New York: Crown Pub- 
lishers, 1947. 

2“Riveters,” in Fortune, October, 1930. 
3 Rawson, M. Candle Days, New York: Century Co., 1927. This is an excellent 
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book by a woman who has spent much of her life with older people and writes 
with authority about “Weather lore,” “Folk medicine,” and the like. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Hulme, F. E. Natural History, Lore, and Legend, London: London Publishing 
Co., 1895. # 


THE FLYING NIGHTMARES 


By SAM KEITH 


Y COMBAT squadron, 413, affectionately referred to 

as “The Flying Nightmares,” was the first medium- 

bomber squadron in the history of Marine Corps avia- 
tion. We were proud to know that we were the first marines to fly 
the Billy Mitchell bomber on raids against the installations of the 
Japanese. Our squadron insigne was a shamrock inset with a “13,” 
a symbol of good luck. We might just as well have selected a 
black cat, for in our first six weeks of operation against the 
enemy, we lost thirty-three crewmen and pilots as well as several 
others wounded. In March of 1944 we were based on Stirling 
Island, one of the ‘Treasury Group that clusters to the southwest 
of Bougainville. Although the Japanese air power at Rabaul, our 
main target, had been badly crippled during February, their anti- 
aircraft batteries had not suffered at all. They still had some night 
fighters, too. We drew the assignment of heckling Rabaul at night. 
Kavieng, another Japanese stronghold at the tip of New Ireland, 
was also on our menu. The Japs worked at night repairing their 
landing strips and warmly received us with stabbing searchlights 
and a Fourth of July display of tracers that floated up to us like 
bolts from Roman candles. Our techniques later changed to 
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strafing from the level of the palm tops and bombing skip-fashion 
with delayed-action fuses. Our squadron played its part in 
neutralizing the five airstrips of stubborn, powerful Rabaul. 

I think this song, which was written by Bob Millington, my 
pilot, and Ed Molloy, one of our intelligence officers, gives a good 
insight into our night operations. It is sung to the tune of “Oh 
Susanna” and is entitled “I Went to Kavieng Last Night.” As I 
mentioned previously, Kavieng was a Japanese base at the very tip 
of slender, jungle-clad New Ireland. 


Oh, I went to Kavieng last night, 
My maps upon my knee, 

The soup was thick, the night was black, 
No wing-tips could I see. 


The lights went on, they shot at me, 
I swore and heaved a sigh; 

I stayed up there for two damned hours— 
Comairsols, don’t you cry. 


Chorus: 
Oh, Comairsols never cries for me, 
For I go to Kavieng each night to bomb the en-i-mee. 


It’s off to Kavieng I go 
With a hundred pound G. P.’s? 
There’s a Nick ® a-closin’ on my tail; 
I’m shakin’ in the knees. 


The weatherman he says it’s clear, 
So clear I could do stunts, 

So off to Kavieng I go 
Through fifteen different fronts. 


Chorus: 
Oh, Comsopac ‘ only starts to pray 
When I am sixteen hours past my schedule’s E.T. A.° 
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They took me fresh from off the farm 
And taught me how to fly; 

They sent me out to Stirling Isle 
And left me there to die. 

Oh, Comairsols, he says the blips ° 
Upon my screens are fakes 

So off to Kavieng I go 
Escorted by ten Jakes.’ 


Chorus: 
Oh, you Jappies, don’t you shoot at me; 
I’m just a simple country boy from far across the sea. 


They say if ever drowned at sea 
Not to have a fear; 

Call Zero Zero Baker One,’ 
He'll roger ® in a year. 


So in my raft I sit and sit 
As planes on searches fly. 

I shoot, I shout, I even swear 
But they go buzzing by. 


I shoot three flares into the blue, 
I wave my little sail, 

The answer is an Echelon 1° 
Of sharks upon my tail. 


Chorus: 
Oh, dear Dumbo,'! won’t you come for me 
Before they write my folks back home—“His body found at sea.” 


“I’m flying up to Boston town,” }? 
The Pilot yells at Dane 1° 

“If I should land in Boston Bay, 
Please send that New York train.” 


We tune in on A. S. George, 
Gaze in the crystal ball,1® 

When Geisha girls smile in the ’scope 
We know we're at Rabaul. 
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We bomb Rabaul from dark to dawn 
And start some twenty fires. 
Unless they see the blaze at Green, ** 

We're just a bunch of liars. 


Chorus: 
Oh, Comairsols gives us all the types 
Of missions that they dream about while puffing on their pipes. 


If ever I am heard to say, 
“Please let me fly tonight,” 
Just kneel upon the deck 17 and pray 
That I may see the light. 


This life’s a mighty pleasant thing. 
If I depart too soon, 

Please write my epitaph into, 
“No hits, twelve runs, no moon.” 


Chorus: 
Oh, Comsopac, send me far away 
And give me rugged duty in the good ole U.S.A. 


I think that anybody who was in the South Pacific has heard 
of “Bless Them All.” Nobody knows who wrote the version 
that I give here, but it is sung to the tune of the popular song of 
the same title. 


They sent for the Navy to come to Ballalae, 
And our gallant Navy agreed. 

They sent all their sections in different directions, 
It looked like a cattle stampede. 


Chorus: 
Bless them all, bless them all, 
The long and the short and the tall. 
There'll be no promotion this side of the ocean, 
So cheer up, my lads, bless them all. 
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They sent for the army to come to Tulagi, 
But General MacArthur said, “No!” 

He gave for his reason, “It wasn’t in season.” 
Besides there was no U.S.O. 

Chorus: 

Bless them all, bless them all, 

The long and the short and the tall; 

Bless all the admirals in Comairsopac, 

They don’t give a damn if you never get back. 

For it’s over Rabaul we will be, 

Harassing the en-i-mee. 


There'll be plenty of Zeroes for eager young heroes, 
But that’s for the brave, not for me. 


We didn’t have names for our planes. For some reason our 
commanding officer, a veteran of Guadalcanal when Jap air power 
was at its peak, frowned on the practice. I guess he thought they 
were “‘jonahs.” I can recall only a few of the names I saw on 
some of the army medium bombers. Here they are: ‘““The Impa- 
tient Virgin,” “The Alpine Milkman,” “Loose Bowels,” “The 
Runs’; I wish I could think of some of the better ones. I do 
remember a few of the sayings the gunners had written on the 
outside of the planes above the snouts of fifty-caliber machine 
guns. One waist-gunner had a picture of a pair of dice with the 
words beneath, “Shoot, brother, you’re faded.’ I wonder what a 
Jap fighter pilot would have thought if he had bored in close 
enough to read and understand another gunner’s advertisement 
that I once happened across; it read, “Is this pass necessary?” 

I noticed that in our songs the word “mission” is used twice. 
Most of the gunners that I knew referred to a mission as a “strike.” 
A fellow who thought only of himself and did not consider any- 
body else was tagged with the adjective “semper,” which was 
immediately followed by a noun connoting his questionable birth. 
An island was called a “rock,” and “rock happy” was the term 
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applied to the poor unfortunates who resided there without the 
companionship of a woman. A “boot” was the title given to any- 
body who had been in service for a shorter time than you hail. 
A tie-clasp was known as a “battle-pin”; a tie was a “‘field-scarf.” 
Rubbing the hot stove in the kitchen with steel wool was known 
as “riding the range’; this job was usually given as punishment. 
In “boot camp” (early training) if a thief was caught, he had to 
run a gauntlet of marines who flailed at him with their belts; this 
was the dreaded “belt line.” A lone Japanese heckler coming 
over to bomb us at night was known as “Washing Machine 
Charlie.” “Angels” meant altitude; for example, Angels five was 
only another way of saying altitude 5,000 feet. ‘““Mattress’” meant 
ceiling. “Crud” was the name given to any rash or breaking out 
of the skin. “Scroungy” meant unkempt, dirty, or rotten; a 
chiseler in the chow-line was also called a “‘scrounge.”” A guy that 
came around complaining about something was usually met with 
the remark, ‘““Tell your troubles to Jesus; the chaplain went over 
the hill.” “Over the hill” merely referred to skipping camp. 
“Stateside” meant duty in the United States. A “swab jockey” was 
a sailor; a “doggie” or “dog face” was a soldier. Going up to sec 
the “man” meant a trip to the C.O.’s desk. And that’s about all 
the marine slang I can think of at the present time. 


1 An abbreviation for Commander of Air operations in the Solomons. 

2 An abbreviation for General Purpose bombs, 100-pounders. 

3A Japanese Night Fighter. 

4 An abbreviation for Commander, South Pacific. 

5 An abbreviation for Estimated Time of Arrival. 

6 Indications on the radar screen. 

7 Japanese float planes. 

8 Call-sign of radio contact at Bougainville. 

9 Word that denotes receipt of a message. 

10 A plane formation we used. 

11 A code name for the Catalina flying boat that picked up survivors in rafts 
or boats. 

12 A code name that meant “heading for target.” 
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13 A code name for Operations at Bougainville. 

14 The radar set. 

15 The radar scope or screen. 

16 Green Island, a few hundred miles away. 

17 Floor. # 


NORTHEASTERN AND WESTERN 
SQUARE DANCES 


By CATHERINE WELCH 


QUARE dancing is a great American institution. It has been 

a part of our heritage back from the early days of our country. 

Even some of our strict Puritan forefathers were not averse 
to the dances of their day. The pioneers who went west took with 
them what they could remember of the dance and pieced it 
together around a campfire after a long, weary day. The callers 
remembered enough to “call’’ for ranch-house dances where 
people came from miles around for an evening’s entertainment. 

It is true, however, that not all our folk and square-dance 
patterns were originated by the genius of our American ancestors. 
Patterns can be traced back to the airy peasant dances of Austria 
and Germany, the measured rhythm of the stately court dances 
of France, the reels from Scotland, the jigs from Ireland, and the 
country dances from England. We owe to these countries parts of 
what we now include in our American square dance. 

At the present time we have no one pattern or type of dance 
that is truly American. We are a divided country in that we have 
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an eastern square and a western square. They are not entirely 
separate, as each relates to the other, but in many ways they are 
distinctly different. 

To compare the dances of the East and the West more effec- 
tively, I have secured some information from two square-dance 
callers: Don White from California and Floyd Woodhull * from 
New York. Each is fairly typical of the callers of his particular 
area. 

Floyd Woodhull or “Woodie” is the leader, arranger, man- 
ager, and caller for a five-piece square-dance outfit located 
in Elmira, called “Woodhull’s Old Tyme Masters” or more 
commonly “The Woodhull Boys.” The history of the band 
and of Mr. Woodhull goes back into earlier days around Elmira. 
Mr. Woodhull’s father was an oldtime fiddler and caller who, 
with his wife, fiddled and pianoed for dances in and around 
Elmira for many years. They played music for quadrilles, contra 
dances, and reels, some never even written down. When “Woodie” 
was thirteen, he used to accompany his parents with his piano- 
accordian. He can remember back to a big dance that they played 
for at “Great Singer’s Corners” on the west side of Elmira. In 
those days, dances were held in people’s homes instead of such 
halls as we have now. They moved all the furniture out of the 
largest room, usually the kitchen, and had a square dance. This 
was during the winter when there wasn’t much to do on the farm. 
The dance started around 8:30 in the evening and lasted until 
5:30 the next morning, just in time for people to go home, do 
their chores, and then go to bed. 

In those days, the calling was just prompting for the dancers. 
In recent years, the invention of the microphone has made pos- 
sible the “singing call” which Mr. Woodhull uses today. The 
necessary instructions to the dancers are included and the blank 
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measures filled up with words to fit the music. The singing call is 
about half singing and half prompting. 

“Woodie” has called for thirty-three years. Almost all of his 
material is original or has been handed down to him by genera- 
tions before him. Some of the tunes he uses were popular back in 
grandmother’s day. He calls certain standard figures which are 
found almost everywhere, such as “‘right and left six,” “do-si-do and 
cut off six,” and “right and left through.” The music he uses is all 
in either 4/4 or 6/8 time. For his type of calling the music has to 
keep the beat, and those are the only two tempos that can. 

The first square-dance band he organized was a family affair 
with four Woodhulls. In his present band there are only two 
members of the family. This band has recorded albums for Victor 
records, has played on the radio, and is in great demand for 
appearances around his area of the state. Just recently, ““Woodie” 
flew to New York City to call a big square dance on the corner 
of 66th Street and Broadway. 

Mr. Woodhull is about forty-six, broad, stocky, and fairly tall. 
He has very ruddy cheeks and wears gold-rimmed glasses. He talks 
in a businesslike manner, in his own casual and friendly way. He 
wears a bright red hat and faded plaid shirt with his blue overalls. 
(The other members of the band dress in a similar fashion with 
shirts of plaid, check, and calico. Each musician wears his own 
distinctive hat.) ““Woodie’s” voice is strong and powerful through 
years of calling, and has a characteristic nasal twang. 

Don White, the caller from California, is a student (’53) at 
Cornell who calls square dances for a hobby. He has an extensive 
collection of records to provide the background music for the calls 
in his little book. Back home in California he does professional 
calling with a band during the summer. In addition to his ability 
to call, he is an accomplished exhibition dancer and has taken 
part in many of the large dance festivals in California. 
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For an “appearance,” Don dresses in the traditional western 
style with a bright shirt and with a silk scarf around his neck. He 
calls the typical western “‘patter,’’ which is the characteristic type 
of call that a western caller uses. It is not found here in the East. 
A western square has a fast tempo, so this patter is very rapid, 
and it is often difficult to distinguish it from the instructions in the 
call. One of the best examples of western patter is the following 
call for the “Cartwheel,” a star-shaped figure made by four couples 
in a square. 


It’s the old cartwheel with a double brace bolt, 

Now the load’s too heavy and the spoke’s too light, 
Swing the boys to the center and it'll make it just right, 
It’s heavy enough for any old load, 

But it’s too darn slow, so let’s take it off the road! 


Don gets his calls from books, from other callers, and from 
printed pamphlets sent out by groups who are trying to promote 
the western square dance. The park and recreation departments 
of several of the western states also supply some material.? 


1 Miss Welch saw Mr. Woodhull several times, but he has not checked her report. 


2 For further comparisons, see Lloyd Shaw, Cowboy Dances (Caldwell, Idaho: 
Caxton Printers, 1941) ; and, for the Northeast, Beth Tolman and Ralph Page, The 
Country Dance Book (Guilford, Vt.: The Countryman Press, 1937). 

[The publication called Promenade, published by Margot Mayo, is recom- 
mended.—EpTor] # 








A VAMPIRE OF SENECA LAKE 


By GEORGE ALFRED HAZEN 


NTIL this spring I was unaware of any stories about 
vampires in New York State. I was surprised to discover 
such a story in a book entitled The Lake Country, 
printed in Rochester in 1898. The author was John Corbett, a 
journalist interested in the history of the Finger Lakes area. He 
devoted three pages of his book to a section on folklore and 
included the story of a Seneca Lake vampire. 
Following is the story as Corbett tells it with an introductory 
paragraph on supernatural lore in general: 


Witchcraft extended its enchantments over the dreams of both 
races, and the silver bullet, like the charmed arrow, was prepared in 
secret for the were-wolf’s heart. The spectres of the dead appeared 
alike to the Iroquois and the credulous settlers, and many a hill and 
hollow bore the prefix of “ghost” to its appelation in the olden days. 
Then also, in accordance with the folklore of the whites, occasionally 
occurred the curious custom of “Telling the bees,” on the death of a 
member of the household. Those who observed the usage, tapped 
gently on each hive and whispered of the dead, in order that the 
little honeymakers might not forsake their abode, because of having 
to ascertain the fact themselves. 


The superstition of the vampire, that horror of the grave which 
was supposed to harbor with the dead yet derive its sustenance from 
the living, had one illustration at least about Seneca Lake. Down the 
western shore not many miles from its head, in the early years the 
corpse of a young woman was exhumed, and the heart and other 
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vital parts committed to the flames. The grewsome tale comports in a 
remarkable manner with the general sayings in regard to vampires. 
Of several sisters, all in succession had wasted away, until but one 
remained and she was ill. Though in the grave for many months, 
the burned portions of the body were fresh in appearance. The liv- 
ing sister, undoubtedly from mental relief, recovered her health after 
the event. 


For examples of vampire lore in Europe and the ways in 
which the details of this story are reminiscent of such European 
lore the two books to be consulted are: The Vampire: His Kith 
and Kin (1928) and The Vampire in Europe (1929), both by 
Montague Summers. 

This one story of the vampire is enough to give this old book 
considerable interest for folklorists, though it does contain also 
interesting material on the Sullivan Expedition and the early 
settlers of the Finger Lakes area. = 


AUNT CARRIE AND THE 
HOP-PICKERS 


By NEIL VAN ALLEN 


RS. Carrie Austin, Little Falls, is a great-aunt of mine. 
She was born and raised on a farm near Fiery Hill just 
outside Fort Plain. The hill gets its name from the 
fact that a murder was once committed there. Since the murder, 
people had seen a man with a lantern climb the west side of the 
hill slowly and disappear as he reached the top. Then for a long 
period none of the natives saw this man. One night a hop-picker 
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from New York who was working on Harve Dunckle’s farm was 
coming home from town. As he came through the “holler” and 
started up the hill, he saw a man with a lantern ahead of him. 
He called to the man to wait and he would walk with him, but 
the man paid no attention. Tracy, the hop-picker, hurried to the 
top of the hill, thinking the man had gone over the crest. When 
he reached the crest, he looked around; the man had disappeared. 
Tracy ran all the way to the next farmhouse. (My grandfather, 
Aunt Carrie’s brother, claims that all anyone saw was marsh fire.) 

She also told me that one Sunday four of the hop-pickers were 
playing cards. A black dog appeared and began to run around 
the table, almost dancing on his hind legs. Suddenly the dog fell 
into the middle of the table, and then disappeared. ‘The men never 
played cards on Sunday again. 

One time on a farm down the road from where she lived they 
had a hired man named George Slingerland. He wasn’t a big man, 
but he was quite an eater. “Elmiry” used to bake him twenty-five 
or thirty pancakes for breakfast besides the potatoes, pork chops, 
corn bread, preserved fruit, pie, and coffee that everyone else ate. 
He could easily pick up one hundred pounds in each hand and 
stroll around the barnyard, but you had to tell him he could do it. 
They used to kid him, because he never did think he could lift 
even a milk can unless someone told him he could. 

The hop-pickers had a little song they often sang. 

Hop sack, hop, 

That’s what you hear them say. 

Why don’t you come and empty mine? 
I’m the first one filled today. 

The hops they keep asinkin’, 

You have to throw in more; 


When you hear another voice call out, 
“I need a new sack here.” 
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The last line is shouted to the sack-boy, who then comes to 
bring you a new sack and takes the full one to the scales to be 
weighed and entered on your card. 

Aunt Carrie is one of these women who prove at times to be 
psychic. One time I went over on Saturday morning to help her 
get ready to go out to the old farm for the day. We were in the 
kitchen when she heard someone call. I didn’t hear anyone, but 
I went to look. There was no one anywhere. She heard it again, 
and I looked again. No one. She heard someone call “Carrie!” a 
third time, and she went and looked. She said that someone was 
dying. I paid no attention. When we got back late that night, the 
telephone was ringing. It was her landlord in Syracuse. His wife, 
who had been one of Aunt Carrie’s best girlhood chums, had 
committed suicide that morning at the very time Aunt Carrie 
had heard someone calling her. = 








NEIGHBORS: 
LORE OF LAKE COUNTY, OHIO 


By CAROLYN MILLER 


AKE County, the sawtooth-shaped area in northeastern 

Ohio, is the smallest county in the state; next to it is the 

largest city in Ohio. However, until the development of 
war industries in recent years, Lake County, unlike most sub- 
urban areas, did not lose its individuality in the crucible of settle- 
ment created by its municipal neighbor. Instead, its people have 
clung to their local traditions and way of life, while enjoying the 
advantages of having Cleveland nearby. 

The obvious reason for this strong character lies in the histor- 
ical unity established in the Western Reserve before there were any 
large cities. Through, in, and around Lake County swirled several 
great currents, including Mormonism and abolitionism. A sub- 
stantial iron-making industry was here before the Civil War, but 
after the war, the county did not become a center of urban 
industries as did other counties in the Reserve. Instead, the people 
followed their intensified interest in the soil and produced famous 
nurseries. Through all the years of change, in perhaps a more 
unqualified way than is true of other counties in northeastern 
Ohio, Lake County kept the New England character which shaped 
its early life. | 


In a way, I was at a disadvantage in obtaining material for 
this paper, for my mother and father are neither natives of the 
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county nor have they had more than a slight education in its 
history or folklore. My mother, however, introduced me to two of 
her D.A.R. friends, and, as a consequence, tremendously increased 
my respect for that organization. 

A helpful and interesting lady is Mrs. Mary Collacott, Johnson 
Apartments, Painesville, Ohio. She is a tiny woman, about eighty 
years old, and has one of the most alert minds I have ever met. 
She graduated from Western Reserve University with Phi Beta 
Kappa honors, in the days when women were just beginning to 
attend college. She was extremely forceful and fluent on every 
subject, but especially when her hobby—the history of the Western 
Reserve—was brought up. She had good reason to be interested in 
this history—she was the great-great-granddaughter of both Edward 
and Eleazer Paine, two of Lake County’s earliest settlers. Her 
family had spent most of their lives in Painesville, and she had 
a great deal of family pride in preserving accounts of the history 
of this section. She mentioned that her great-great-Aunt Eliza, the 
youngest daughter of Edward Paine, was particularly eager to 
reminisce. I saw Mrs. Collacott four times—one evening for about 
an hour and on the following three days. That first evening, she 
amazed me with her remarkable memory by giving the entire 
history of Western Reserve, complete with dates. She then pro- 
duced an endless number of scrapbooks and four files of both 
letters and newspaper articles. The most valuable of these was a 
collection of about forty typewritten sheets—notes which had been 
taken by A. O. Beamer, Box 69, West Chicago, Illinois, a Harvard 
graduate who had worked on the Guide to Ohio prepared by the 
Ohio Writers’ Project. The material which I collected from these 
sources is only a small fraction of what I learned from this wonder- 
ful lady. 

The other oral informant is Mrs. William Ahlstrom, 1010 
Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio. Although only about forty years 
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old, she was very helpful both in providing a magazine article 
written in 1883 about the Mormons and in giving me material on 
Little Mountain. Little Mountain in Kirtland Hills, the “Saratoga 
Springs” resort of northeastern Ohio, has played an interesting 
part in the history and social life of Lake County. Mrs. Ahlstrom 
is probably more familiar with Little Mountain history than any 
other local person, since it was her ancestors who settled around 
the mountain and whose stories about the community have passed 
from one generation to another. It was her grandfather who built 
and ran a very exclusive resort hotel in the 1830’s which attracted 
many of the wealthy and élite from that section. 


THE FIRST AMERICANS? 


Early historians have asserted that a prehistoric people known 
as the mound builders preceded the red race in the occupation of 
the territory in northern Ohio now known as Western Reserve. 
The evidence in Lake County to support this assertion consists of 
several earthworks, one on East Erie Street in Painesville, Ohio 
(opened in 1849), and one on the Burridge property, Mentor 
Avenue, Mentor, Ohio (opened in 1937). The mound on the 
Burridge property is still in shape, but the articles which the 
mound contained were stolen. The mound in Painesville, how- 
ever, has been removed, and its site is now known as Calamity 
Curve because of the string of fatalities in automotive accidents 
which occurred there not so long ago. Considerable historical 
fame was received by Painesville upon the opening of the mound 
(1849), for a spearhead eleven and three-fourths inches wide, the 
largest yet found in the United States at the time, was unearthed. 
The other remains found indicated that this site was a tribal 
burial ground. Trees with ax-marks made centuries ago, which 
Indian implements probably could not have made, have also been 
found. One of these trees, found on the land of Stephen Lapham 
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near Willoughby in 1849, had ax-marks estimated to be more 
than 411 years old. 

Besides these mounds and the trees, the physical evidences of 
Indian occupation of Lake County, both historic and prehistoric, 
include two ancient earth forts (Indian Point, two and a half 
miles east of Painesville, where Paine’s Creek joins the Grand 
River, and Elk Point, at the junction of the east and main branches 
of the Chagrin River, a quarter of a mile south of Willoughby), 
several village sites, a battleground (Willoughby), and many 
mounds and trails. 

Champlain’s map of 1632 places the Neutral Nation of Indians 
along the southern shore of Lake Erie. Both the Neutral Nation 
and the Erie were called the Cat Nation, both were situated on 
Lake Erie, and both served to restrain the advance of the warlike 
Iroquois, who completely destroyed both tribes in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. 

After the Eries were annihilated, the portion of Western 
Reserve east of the Cuyahoga River was Iroquois hunting ground. 
Tribes which had been “made women,” or subdued, by the Iro- 
quois (the Delaware, the Chippewa, the Ottawa, and the Wyan- 
dotte) were tolerated there as long as they acknowledged their 
dependency on the Five Nations. Northeastern Ohio was the 
favorite hunting ground of all these tribes, as well as for the 
Seneca tribe, the westernmost of the Iroquois. 

The mouths of the main rivers, the Cuyahoga, the Chagrin, 
the Grand, and the Conneaut, served as spring and fall gathering 
points for tribal councils. In the winter, the Indians would dis- 
perse into the interior for hunting and trapping. Summers were 
spent fishing the rivers and lakes and making war, while the 
women cultivated maize and bore papooses. 

Pontiac, chief of the Ottawa, is said to have been in Lake 
County in 1760 (November 7) when Major Robert Rogers and 
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his Rangers, on their way to take possession of a fort in Detroit, 
were driven by a storm into the mouth of the Grand River. 
After demanding an explanation of their appearance without 
either invitation or permission, he allowed Rogers to pass through 
—the first white man definitely known to have visited Lake 
County. 

According to legend, the Indians regarded Little Mountain 
as the dwelling place of the Great Spirit. It was a sacred shrine 
and the site of many religious ceremonies. 

Indian legend also tells of a Big Water God who is supposed 
to have resided in Lake Erie, just offshore from where the village 
of North Perry is now. His home was said to be an inflammable 
bubbling spring of gas two or three rods inland from the shore- 
line; Mrs. Collacott had copied an account from a diary of an 
early surveyor, J. Holley (1796), which told how his party 
observed this spring from their ship. This place often swarmed 
with fish, which the Indians regarded as a special gift of the god 
when he was in a good humor. 

Although the origin of the name of the state is the very appro- 
priate Indian word meaning “beautiful,” the Indians left few 
names in Lake County. The Grand River was formerly called the 
Geauga, which is either a corruption of the Indian names for 
“osrand” (Chocago, chogage, and chereage) or is a variation of 
‘“sheauga,’ which means “raccoon.” It is believed that Ashtabula 
means “fish” in Indian, and historians claim that the Chagrin 
River is named from the Indian “shaguin” which means “clear 
water.” I have found several folk-explanations concerning the 
origin of Chagrin; the most popular is that Moses Cleveland’s 
surveying party was overjoyed to reach the river, thinking it was 
the Cuyahoga River (which, incidentally, is derived from “caya- 
haga,” meaning “crooked’”’). When they discovered from the 
Indians that the river they sought was one day’s journey toward 
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the setting sun, they were said to have been extremely chagrined 
at their mistake. 


THE WESTERN RESERVE? 


In a series of treaties signed between 1701 and 1794, the Iro- 
quois Confederation and other tribes claiming title to the south- 
ern shore of Lake Erie, east of the Cuyahoga River, surrendered 
their interest in favor first of Great Britain and later of the United 
States. However, these treaties were sometimes ignored by the 
Indians, and the white man tried to enforce them in a series of 
military expeditions which culminated in the decisive defeat of 
the Indians by “Mad Anthony” Wayne in the Battle of Fallen 
Timbers, August 20, 1794. 

Because of the indefinite nature of the outline of the western 
boundaries in their royal charters, four states (Virginia, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and Connecticut) claimed title to the Western 
Reserve. These disputes were finally settled when each turned 
over its claim to the federal government and was granted, in 
return, title to a particular section in the Northwest Territory. 
That section known as Western Reserve, 120 miles long and 50 
miles wide, became the property of Connecticut. The Connecticut 
legislature reserved 500,000 acres in the western end of the 
Reserve for Connecticut inhabitants who had suffered losses from 
the British during the Revolutionary War. The rest was pur- 
chased by a group of forty-eight individuals who later combined 
to form the Connecticut Land Company. 

The first thing the land company decided to do was to survey 
their purchase and divide it into townships five miles square. An 
insufficient survey in 1796 was supplemented by a second survey 
in 1797. The surveyors stated that Lake County was the most 
valuable region in the entire Western Reserve. This judgment 
was confirmed by early settlers, who looked over other sites before 
choosing Lake County. 
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The first independent settlement in Western Reserve seems 
to have been Canandaigua in Willoughby Township, somewhere 
near the mouth of the Chagrin River. Holley’s journal, under 
the date October 19, 1796, mentions that their party passed it 
just before the men were driven ashore in a storm. 

During the summer of 1797, David Abbott, a Massachusetts 
lawyer, and several people from Fort Stanwix (Rome), New 
York, settled Chagrin Mills on the east bank of the Chagrin River. 
An interesting story is told in connection with the baptism of 
Abbott’s daughter, the first white child born in Lake County. 
On the east side of the Chagrin River there lay an Indian village. 
The Indian chief, Wambermong, marveled at the white papoose 
and enjoyed holding the child. Discovering that Mrs. Abbott was 
worried about baptizing the infant, the chief called upon his 
medicine man to perform the ceremony. At first the Abbotts 
were aghast at the idea of an Indian medicine man baptizing 
their Christian child; then they learned to their amazement that 
the medicine man had been educated at a French mission and 
consecrated as a Catholic priest. The ceremony took place, and 
the child was christened ‘Flower of the Forest.” 

Other early settlements in Lake County include Marsh 
Settlement (1797), Unionville (1798), Blooming Grove (1800), 
etc.;> however, I am naturally more interested in the history and 
folklore of my own home town, Painesville, Ohio. 

In the fall of 1796, Captain Edward Paine, Jr., visited Western 
Reserve to trade with the Indians and to seek a place for settle- 
ment. In the spring, he returned to Connecticut and persuaded 
his father, General Edward Paine, Sr., an officer in the American 
Revolution, to make plans to settle the land along the Grand 
River. 

In April, 1800, General Paine came to Ohio with a party of 
sixty-six people. His settlement was first known as Oak Openings; 
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it was later called ‘““The Openings” and “Champion,” but in 1815 
the name was changed to Painesville to honor its founder and 
settler. 

Colonel Eleazer Paine, nephew of General Paine, left Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, in 1803 to settle in an adjoining plot. He 
published the following ballad in the Hartford County paper in 
an attempt to induce his neighbors to leave their New England 
homes: 


Ye swains who are virtuous, healthy, and wise, 
Who are possessed of activity and enterprise, 

Who from truth and sobriety never will swerve, 
Come emigrate with me to the Western Reserve. 


Near the banks of proud Erie, my friends, we will go, 
To lands that with milk and with honey o’er flow; 

Near the mouth of Grand River you will clearly observe 
A beautiful country called “Western Reserve.” 


There Elk and the Stag in proud majesty stride, 

While the Geese and the Ducks on those waters do glide; 
And the fish for to comfort us will amply serve 

While we cultivate the soil of the Western Reserve. 


There nature’s profuse, and her beauties display 
On hill and in dale with sweet blossoms so gay; 
Dame Nature alone could so curiously carve 

A land so delightful as Western Reserve. 


At “Elysian Point” General Paine made his stand, 

And Walworth at “Blooming Grove,” quite near at hand, 
For encouraging migration many thanks they deserve 
From every proprietor of the Western Reserve.‘ 


LIFE IN THE EARLY SETTLEMENTS 


The Western Reserve was not colonized from some favorable 
central point easily accessible to the lake or rivers and easily 
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defended. This fact may be ascribed to two causes. First, the 
Connecticut Land Company was not a proprietary company organ- 
ized to exploit the Reserve, but rather an organization formed to 
buy and divide the entire purchase. There was competition 
among the sellers rather than the buyers, and the prices went 
down, enabling a number of people to buy and settle the land. 
Second, after their defeat by ‘““Mad Anthony’ Wayne, there was 
no great hostility shown by the few bands of remaining Indians. 

As a matter of fact, the relations between the settlers. in 
Painesville Township and the Indians were always quite friendly. 
William Williams of Painesville, Ohio, in his life story, written 
shortly before his death (1893), told of his first introduction to 
Painesville in 1811, when he was eight years old.* He remembers 
how upset his mother was when the family first arrived at “New 
Connecticut”; the Indians would arrive in small squads of about 
a half dozen, enter the house unceremoniously, utter a few grunts, 
stare, and, as suddenly, depart. He adds that ‘““They were friendly 
and never offered any indignity or behaved improperly,” an 
observation which Mrs. Williams probably did not share entirely. 

Letters written in 1877 by Colonel Hendrick E. Paine (Eleazer 
Paine’s son and Mrs. Collacott’s great-grandfather) tell how the 
young boys in the settlement used to go to the Indian camps to 
see them dancing and having their drunken sprees. The Indian 
method of getting drunk is quite interesting and shows quite a 
bit of foresight. They would send their women out to hide their 
guns and bows and arrows; then they would retire with their jugs 
of “Blue Ruin” to a clearing in the woods. (Distilleries were 
among the early industries. Blue Rum was exported extensively 
from Fairport and Richmond during the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century and was also popular as a medium of exchange.) 
One of the Indians would be chosen to stay sober; the firewater 
would be equally divided by him; then the others took turns con- 
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suming their share without pause. Anyone who did not drink 
down his full share was held while others poured it down his 
throat. 

There was one old chief, Stigwamish (meaning “standing 
stone’), who was particularly friendly toward the settlers of 
Painesville and was a frequent visitor in the homes of that local- 
ity. The white men dubbed him “Seneca” after his tribe. If Lake 
County had a folk-hero, Seneca is that hero! It was said of him 
that he possessed ‘‘the dignity of a Roman Senator, the honesty 
of Aristides, and the philanthropy of William Penn.” * Colonel 
Hendrick Paine tells, in one of his letters, how he and his brother 
met Seneca in the woods. The Indian was looking for some help 
with a mother bear and her cub which he had trapped in a hollow 
tree. After they had helped him, he gave the cub’s meat to the 
boys, then took the meat of the old bear and tied it in her skin. 
He put the skin in a hole and piled brush over it; then he picked 
up twigs from a shrub, chewed them, and spat the juice over the 
brush and ground, to keep the wild animals from getting the meat. 

Another story tells how Seneca warned the white men of 
Painesville against an attack by hostile Indians who lived near 
Willoughby. 

Although he was a great friend of the white man, Seneca 
insisted on justice for the red man. Once when Cleveland was 
being settled, a member of his tribe was slain by two white trap- 
pers. The white men claimed they had killed the Indian in self- 
defense. White men and red men might lie, said Seneca, but snow 
would not lie—the snow where the brave fell, with a bullet in his 
back, showed no sign of struggle. 

The only unkind act ever charged against Seneca was that, 
while under the influence of “‘blue ruin,” he attempted to scalp 
his wife, but instead split his only papoose in two. After that he 
did not touch liquor. 
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The first concern of the settlers was food and shelter. A few 
of the settlers were men of means; the others arrived with barely 
sufficient supplies to see them through the first winter. Each 
settler procured his own food and cleared his own land; each home 
became a miniature manufacturing plant. We may gather from 
the following extract, taken from a letter written by Colonel 
Hendrick Paine, January 22, 1817, that pioneer life moved within 
a circle of slowly enlarging cleared land around each man’s cabin: 


A jail was not yet needed, for criminals are seldom found in pio- 
neer life. The law that governed, up to this time, was kindness, and 
the old Golden Rule of doing by others as we would like them to 
do by us. Several years after, Capt. Edward Paine, Jr. said he found 
it necessary to use the “silver rule’ with some, that is, doing as we 
are done by. 


Most of the early settlers were remote from towns. They 
became, by necessity, their own doctors, mechanics, millers, and 
manufacturers. Men built their own homes, mended their plows, 
and made their own ox-yokes, with axes, augers, handsaws, and 
jackknives. Their wives could brew, bake, spin wool and flax, and 
make their own cloth with reed looms. Life was not all hardship, 
however. An undated letter, signed M.G.M., in Mrs. Collacott’s 
scrapbook tells about evenings at General Paine’s when “Styles 
and distinctions had not yet arrived”; Mrs. Paine spun and sang 
dancing tunes for the young people all evening. 

The local mills, which lightened their burdens, were heartily 
welcomed by the pioneers. The establishment of a mill was more 
than an event; it was a definite landmark in the history of each 
community! The first grist-and-saw mill erected in Lake County 
was built in 1800 by David Abbott. However, the fact that the 
early mills were scarce is graphically portrayed in the memoirs of 
early settlers. Joseph Talcott is said to have walked from Madison 
to Cleveland, a distance of approximately thirty miles, with a 
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sack of corn on his back, returning on the third night with the 
meal. At midnight, his wife made a kettle of mush. They then 
awakened their children, who had gone to bed hungry, and all 
ate their fill of mush and milk.’ 

Later, mills were built in every settlement in the county. Grist 
mills and saw mills were built first; tanneries, carding mills, dis- 
tilleries, turning mills, chair factories, and wagon works followed. 


THE MORMONS * 


On April 6, 1830, Joseph Smith, Jr. (1805-1844), met with five 
other young men at Fayette, New York, and formed a church that, 
after 1834, was named the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints. Smith claimed he had been instructed by God to found a 
new dispensation, and was chosen first elder, prophet, seer, and 
revelator. This was three years after the angel Moroni had led 
him to the golden plates of a lost scripture lesson, buried near 
Palmyra, New York. These he translated with divine aid, over a 
period of two years, and published at Palmyra in July, 1830, as 
the Book of Mormon. This book explains the American Indians, 
called Lamanites, as the “Remnant of the House of Israel,” and 
deals with Christ’s coming to America after His ascension.’ The 
book was not sensationally received, however, and the sect did not 
thrive in New York. Three months later, Smith received a revela- 
tion directing four of his assistants to go “into the wilderness 
among the Lamanites” and preach the new gospel. 

The party planned to reach Missouri, but paused at Mentor, 
in Lake County, where two of the members stayed a week at the 
home of Sidney Rigdon. Rigdon, a fiery Campbellite minister, 
had already convinced quite a few people in Kirtland, Ohio, to 
accept his doctrine of “Common Stock”—of all things held in 
common. The following Sunday, after an angel called upon him, 
Rigdon and his wife went to be baptized into the new faith. 
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Within a few weeks, he had converted 127 persons in the Mentor- 
Kirtland area. 

In December, Rigdon is said to have hurried to see Joseph 
Smith. A revelation was then received by Smith: “And that ye 
might escape the power of the enemy, and be gathered unto me 
a righteous people: without spot and blameless: wherefore for 
this cause I give unto you the commandment that ye shall go to the 
Ohio. ...1° Smith and a few followers therefore came to Kirtland 
in January, 1831. News of the discovery of the golden plates 
induced new throngs to follow him. Many came from distant 
states, having sold their holdings preparatory to taking up life in 
Ohio as the “promised land.” Kirtland’s population swelled to 
3,000. 

Although Lake County was a hotbed of abolitionists, the 
natives had no patience with other “isms.” A magazine article 
about the early days of Mormonism describes Smith as “a young 
man of questionable character’ by whom the golden plates were 
received in ‘“‘a mighty display of celestial machinery.” 1! The more 
conservative New Englanders must have been horrified when 
the church bought land in Kirtland for a permanent “Stake.” 
This same article cynically states that, in 1832, ‘‘believers became 
so numerous that Smith received a revelation authorizing the 
building of a temple.” Between 1833 and 1836, each male Mor- 
mon gave one-seventh of his time to building the temple which 
towers above the village today. A Dr. Russell, whose father (born 
in 1821) told him many stories about the Mormons, wrote about 
how his grandfather had a vision of heavily loaded teams passing 
through his yard. Later, when the preparations were being made 
to build the temple, they came to him for stone; he didn’t believe 
it was right to sell stone to people with such a strange religion, but 
did so because of this vision.” 

The first stone for the temple was laid July 24, 1833. The 
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master builder, Joseph Bump, received a special revelation each 
day guiding the work of the following day. The temple is a mas- 
sive two-and-a-half-story structure of native hewn stone, plastered 
inside and out, and covered with a strange glaze on the exterior, 
which Mrs. Collacott said was made by the women by pounding 
their china into a fine powder and mixing it into the mortar. The 
temple stands 120 feet from the ground to the top of the tower 
and cost forty thousand dollars. The ‘City of the Saints” was also 
projected, circular in form, with a radius of a mile from the site 
of the temple. They planned to build a wall around this city and 
to dig a ship canal to connect it directly to Lake Erie. 

It was a time of religious confusion and uncertainty. Curious 
farmers straggled into town; many came as scoffers and went 
away converts. There were revelations; in all, Smith received 
seventy-five revelations while he was in Kirtland. The more 
practical were that a house be built for Smith and that his father 
be ordained as patriarch of the church, with a consequent revela- 
tion that the patriarch was to receive “ten dollars per week and 
expenses.” 

The natives were skeptical. In Doctor Russell's account, he 
tells how his father went to watch Joseph Smith cast the devil out 
of an insane man. “They met and performed religious rites of 
the church, but the devil did not go.” Even more amusing, 
although I’m afraid made up by a malicious folk, is the story my 
mother heard when she first moved to Painesville, twenty-four 
years ago. It was announced that Joseph Smith would demonstrate 
his holy powers by repeating the miracle of Christ’s walking on 
water. Unfortunately, on the night before the “miracle,” two 
small boys saw a group of the church officials building a sub- 
merged boardwalk and removed a portion of this platform. 
Mother said it was told to her that Joseph Smith was confidently 
gliding over the water when he suddenly disappeared from sight. 
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I asked Mrs. Collacott about this story, and she told me 
another version which had Smith calling his followers down to a 
pond to demonstrate that he could walk on the water. He paused 
by the edge of the water and asked if anyone there doubted that 
he could perform the miracle, and, of course, his faithful followers 
assured him they didn’t. He is then reported to have smiled and 
said, ‘““Then I don’t need to demonstrate it!” 

These stories give only a small hint of the scoffing and dis- 
trust which comprised the attitude of those living around the 
Mormons. Actual hostility came to a head when a Painesville 
newspaper editor, E. D. Howe, alarmed by the spectacular 
growth of the church, published Mormonism Unveiled (1834). 
Smith was also convicted of violating the banking laws of the 
state and with “wildcat banking” techniques, practiced through 
the issuance of bills. These bills, widely scattered, soon became 
worthless and created further dissension between the church and 
the natives. After Smith’s murder by a mob at Carthage, Illinois 
(January 12, 1838), the leaders were warned to leave the com- 
munity. 

Thus in 1838 most of the Mormons, under the leadership of 
Brigham Young, fled in the night for Missouri, abandoning 
unfinished homes and selling their finished houses on small down 
payments. 

There remained in Kirtland a small reform element which 
eventually became part of the Reorganized Church. They bought 
back the temple which had been taken over by the sheriff for $300 
and used as a place to store hay. The rebirth of this church with 
its conservative doctrines of antipolygamy, liquor and tobacco 
temperance, and its communistic social philosophy of ‘‘Steward- 
ship” stirred the settlement to a new, though quieter, life. 


THE CIVIL WAR AND ABOLITIONISTS 
The old Western Reserve represents the last stand of the 
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fervent Puritans who, combining a love of liberty, education, and 
religion, made Connecticut one of the most democratic of the 
original colonies. Although this Puritan liberalism had its limits, 
as we have seen in the hostility toward Mormonism, it produced 
a hotbed of abolitionists. 

Early in the nineteenth century, the slaves in the South began 
to realize that there existed a land of freedom to the north. 
Assisted by the abolitionists, a few made their escape by the route 
known as the underground railroad, “a name for a mode of opera- 
tion and not of corporation.” #* Although the first instance on 
record occurred in 1820, the number of runaway slaves was not 
large until the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law (1850), when 
great impetus was given to enraged northerners to help the slaves 
and many slaves started the perilous journey toward freedom. 

There were twenty-three points of entry on the Ohio River, 
and from these ports the slaves took a zigzag course across the 
state to five harbors on Lake Erie (Toledo, Sandusky, Cleveland, 
Fairport and Ashtabula). It was estimated that there were nearly 
three thousand miles of “railroad” in Ohio, and Western Reserve 
had more stations than any other comparable area. 

These “railroad stations” were generally from ten to thirty 
miles apart, and the runaways were generally transported at night. 
Ye Old Tavern at Unionville, a tavern at the foot of High Street 
in Fairport, a tavern at Madison, and the Seeley and Marshall 
houses are the only stations near my home which have been veri- 
fied, though there are many doubtful cases. 

An account written by his son tells how active Seth Marshall 
of Painesville was in the underground railroad. He related how 
his father used to conceal the fugitives in the woods during the 
day and in the barn at night, and remembered one time when 
their maid took breakfast down to the barn to twenty-five weary, 
frightened runaways. Seth Marshall secured transportation for 
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them to Canada by contracting a captain who had a boat at Fair- 
port; they were conveyed to the boat at night in a closely cur- 
tained wagon, ironically dubbed “Black Maria.” 

There were also settlers who reacted violently against the 
abolitionists. An account of the welcome given one particularly 
fiery speaker in 1836 shows this attitude: 


In 1836, Theodore Werd [Weld?], of Massachusetts, delivered a 
lecture in the old Congregational Church in Painesville, and his sen- 
timents and fiery words of eloquence so infuriated those who were 
opposed to them that an entrance to the church was gained after the 
lecture and the white walls, on either side of the pulpit, defaced with 
pictures of his Satanic majesty, and diabolical signs and symbols, in- 
spired by vengeful fancy. They confronted the horror-stricken audi- 
ence who came to hear the lecture repeated the next night. Efforts to 
efface these pictures of evil were unavailing, for a black smudge re- 
mained for years, a constant reminder of the memorable occasion." 


We can see that this case is an exception to the rule by observ- 
ing the crowd’s feeling toward Milton Clarke in the thrilling 
account of his escape from slavery: 


THE THRILLING EXPERIENCE OF AN ESCAPED SLAVE 


Towns of Lake County were well known stations of so-called 
underground Railway helping slaves to escape into Canada. (1850- 
61) 

Milton Clark was born in Kentucky. His father, a Revolutionary 
soldier, moved to that state after the close of the war and married an 
attractive young woman who was half white, but was held as a s!ave 
by her father because her mother was a slave. He promised that this 
daughter with her mother, brothers and sisters would be made free 
by his will. At his death, the will could not be found. It is supposed 
to have been destroyed by the heirs, the children of another mother, 
who had plotted to divide the slaves among themselves. 

Milton Clark with his mother, brother and sister fell into the 
hands of a tanner by the name of Logan. Both he and his wife were 
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extremely cruel to the young boy. He was put to work in the tannery 
at the age of twelve, and, because he did not accomplish as much as 
they thought he should, he was beaten unmercifully. On one occa- 
sion Logan became so angry at him that he called a man to help him, 
tied the boy up and gave him three hundred lashes. His mother 
heard his screams but did not dare to go to him until Logan had left 
him aimost dead. She took him up to her room and cared for him 
for four weeks. In his narrative Milton Clark says, “I shuddered at 
the face of Joseph Logan for many a month after. Words can never 
tell what I and my mother suffered.” “Subsequently Deacon Logan, 
father of Joseph, purchased all his slaves, my mother, brother and 
and myself included. I was valued at one thousand dollars. I was 
taken by the deacon for his body servant. My poor mother died, and 
the prospect before me was one of dark lonely bondage. 

“I determined to strike for liberty and so started for the Ohio 
River. I knew I would not be safe even on Ohio soil under the ter- 
rible Fugitive Slave Law, every good citizen was commanded to aid 
in the capture of escaped slaves, but I resolved to go to Oberlin, a 
well known station on the Underground Railroad, where my brother 
Lewis was staying. 

“During the summer of 1851, there was a large emigration to Can- 
ada through Oberlin. Seven slaves arrived from one plantation 
while I was there. A slave catcher, Benedict by name, was hot on 
their trail. We contrived a plan to put the kidnappers on a false 
scent. Six colored men were selected to impersonate the men, and 
I was dressed in a woman’s garb to impersonate the woman. Word 
came to the slave catcher that the slaves would start for the lake at 
a certain time in a certain direction. We left Oberlin in one direc- 
tion, the slave catchers with the sheriff in full pursuit. They sur- 
rounded our carriage and ordered the driver to stop. We left the 
carriage and were taken into the tavern and tried before a justice. 
Benedict began his plea and said, ‘that ungrateful girl’ pointing 
to me, ‘has left a kind mistress right in the midst of a large ironing.’ 
The justice finally said he would have to give us up to Benedict 
under the Fugitive Slave Law. I then threw off my bonnet and 
cloak and stood up a man. 
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“The spectators shouted, ‘Why your woman has turned into a 
man, Mr. Benedict!’ Meanwhile, the real objects of pursuit were on 
the Lake, bound for Canada. 

“Benedict was terrible angry at me. He swore he would have me 
captured. The slave holders of Lexington had a meeting and deter: 
mined to send a Mr. Postlewaite and a Mr. M’Gowan after me. 
They engaged two men named Chapman to assist in getting me. 

“Brother Lewis and I went up to Madison, Lake County to spend 
a few days. We had a meeting on Sabbath evening at which we 
addressed the people. There was a traitor there from Lexington, 
who told Postlewaite where we were. Monday morning, my brother 
and myself rode up to Dr. Merriman’s accompanied by two or three 
of Mr. Winchester’s family, with whom we had spent the Sabbath. 
I sat a few minutes in the carriage; and a little girl out of health, 
the niece of Dr. Merriman, and his own daughter came out and 
wanted a ride. I took them in and had not driven a mile when a 
closed carriage overtook and passed me, wheeled right across the 
road, and four men leaped out of it and seized my horse. I had 
no conjecture who they were. I asked them what they wanted, ‘if 
money, I have only fifty cents in the world; you are welcome to 
that.’ “We want not money, but you!’ The truth then flashed upon 
my mind in a moment, “They are Kidnappers.’ 

“I jumped from the carriage for the purpose of running for life. 
My foot slipped, and I fell. In a moment four men were upon me. 
They thrust my head down upon the ground, bound me hand and 
foot, put me into the carriage and started for the Judge, a judge 
prepared beforehand for their purposes. Soon after we started we 
met a man in the road. I spoke to him and asked him to take care 
of the girls in the buggy, and to tell Lewis the kidnappers from 
Kentucky had got me. Postlewaite and M’Gowan took off my hat 
and gave me a beating upon the head. One of the Chapmans spoke 
and said, ‘Now we have got you, my good fellow; you are the chap 
that has enticed away so many slaves; we will take care of you; we 
will have Lewis soon.’ 

“They then took me to the Judge. The sheriff of the county was 
there. He asked me what I had done, that they had tied me up so 
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close. ‘Have you murdered anybody?’ ‘No, sir.’ ‘Have you been steal- 
ing?’ “No, sir.’ ‘What have you done?’ ‘Nothing sir.’ ‘What have they 
tied you for, then?’ Postlewaite told him it was none of his busi- 
ness. The sheriff said it was his business and, ‘if he has com- 
mitted no crime, you must untie him.’ Then he came up to take 
off the cords from me. Postlewaite drew his pistols and threatened 
to shoot him. The Judge told the sheriff he had better not touch 
the gentleman’s property. The sheriff said he would see whose prop- 
erty he was. By this time the alarm was spread, and a large com- 
pany had gathered around the tavern. The sheriff told the people 
to see that that man was not removed till he came back. He went 
out and summoned the posse of farmers in every direction. They 
left their ploughs and jumped upon their horses, with the collars 
yet on their necks and rode with all speed for the scene of action. 
‘The kidnappers had got the white nigger,’ was the watchword. 

“Postlewaite began to be alarmed. He asked the Judge which 
was the best way for him to go. Could he go safely to the lake and 
take a steamboat for Cleveland? ‘Why no, the abolitionists watch 
all the landing places.’ Could he go to Painesville? “Why no, Gen- 
eral Paine, a red-hot abolitionist is there.’ Postlewaite asked for a 
place to take me where I should be secure. They carried me to the 
counting room of the judge. Then they began to coax. The Judge 
said, ‘You better go back, Clarke, willingly; it will be better for 
you when you get there.’ ‘Did not your master treat you well?’ asked 
the very gracious Mr. Postlewaite. ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘he treated me well; 
no fault to find with him on that score.’ ‘What did you run away 
for then?’ ‘I came sir, to get my freedom. I offered him eight hun- 
dred dollars for my liberty, and he would not take it. I had paid 
him about that much for my time, and I thought I might as well 
have what I earned as to pay it to him.’ “Well sir, if you had come 
off alone the deacon would not have cared so much about it; But 
you led others off; and now we are going to carry you back, and 
whip you on the public square in Lexington.’ 

“The judge had appointed three o’clock in the afternoon for 
my trial as my friends said they wished to procure evidence that I 
¢ame away with the consent of Deacon Logan. In the meantime, 
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Postlewaite & Co. were full of joy at their success and dispatched 
a letter to Lexington announcing the capture of Milton Clarke, 
and assuring their friends there, that they should have Lewis before 
sundown. ‘We shall be in Lexington with them about Thursday or 
Friday.’ This was great news to the deacon and his friends; but, 
alas for them, the result was not exactly the answer to the expecta- 
tion. They assembled in great numbers on both days as I have told 
and watched with eager interest the arrival of the stage; but no 
Clarke and no Postlewaite were in it. Many a triumph has been 
enjoyed only in anticipation. 

“Dinner came on, at length, and I was moved back into the 
tavern. Postlewaite had a rope around me, which he kept in his hand 
all the time. They called for dinner for six, the driver and myself 
among the number. When they sat down, I was placed at a short 
distance from the table. The landlady asked if I was not to sit 
down. Postlewaite said no nigger should sit at the table with him. 
She belabored him in good womanly style; told him he was a thief 
and a scoundrel and that if she was a MAN, he should never carry 
me away. The people were gathered, all this time around the win- 
dows and in the road, discussing the matter and getting up the 
steam to meet the Kentucky bowie knives and pistols. Postlewaite sent 
out, and got a man to come in and watch me, while he ate his dinner. 
The people at the windows were preparing to take me out. He watched 
the movement and had me brought up nearer the table. 

“At three o’clock, my trial came on. My friends claimed that I 
should have a trial as a white man. Two lawyers plead for the op- 
pressors. For me, lawyer Chase and another appeared. To these gen- 
tlemen and all others, who were friendly to me on this occasion, I 
feel an obligation which I can never express. It was to me, indeed, 
a dark hour, and they were friends in time of need. General Paine 
arrived about the commencement of the trial and presented a firm 
front to the tyrants. My lawyer asked by what law they claimed me. 
They said under the black law of Ohio. The reply was, that I was 
not a black man. Postelwaite said he arrested me as the property of 
Archibald Logan, under the article of constitution, that persons 
‘owing service’ and fleeing from one state to another, shall be given 
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up to the person to whom such service is due. He then read the 
power of attorney from Deacon Logan to him authorizing him to 
seize one Milton Clarke,—describing me as a person five feet two 
and a half inches tall, probably trying to pass myself off as white. 
‘His hair is straight, but curls a little at the lower end.’ 

“After reading this, he read his other papers, showing that I 
was the slave of Logan. He produced a bill of sale, from Joseph 
to Deacon Logan. He then asked me if I had not lived for several years 
with Deacon Logan. General Paine said, if I spoke at all, I might tell 
the whole story—that I had a free pass to go where I chose, (and 
this was the fact). The suggestion of General Paine frightened 
Postlewaite, he told me to shut up my jaws, or he would smash my 
face in for me. The people cried out, “Touch him, if you dare; 
we will string you up, short metre.’ He then said to me, ‘D——n you; 
We will pay you for all this when we get home.’ 

“The anxiety on my part, by this time was beyond anything 
I ever felt in my life. I sometimes hoped the people would rescue 
me, and then feared they would not. Many of them showed sym- 
pathy in their countenances, and | could see that the savagism of 
Postlewaite greatly increased it. My lawyer then asked for what I 
owed service to Deacon Logan; he told the oppressor’s lawyers if 
Mr. Clarke owed the deacon to present him the bill and if it was 
a reasonable one his friends would pay it. He then asked me if I 
owed Deacon Logan of Ken. I told him no; the deacon owed me 
800 dollars; I owed him nothing. Postlewaite said, then he arrested 
me as the goods and chattels of Logan. Mr. Chase said, ‘Mr. Clarke 
had permission to come into the free states.’ ‘Yes,’ said Postlewaite, 
‘but not to stay so long.’ Finally, Mr. Chase asked ‘where did Jo- 
seph Logan get his right to Clarke?’ On this point he had not specific 
evidence. He then resorted to the general testimony of several let- 
ters, which he took from his pocket. One was from General Coombs, 
another from McCauly, one from John Crittenden, one from More- 
head, Gov. Lecher, John Speed Smith, and last of them from Henry 
Clay. These gentlemen all represented Mr. Postlewaite as a most 
pious and excellent man, whose word was to be taken in everything: 
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Stating also, that they knew Milton Clarke and that he was the 
property of Deacon A. Logan. 

“This array of names closed the testimony. One of the opposing 
lawyers then made his infamous plea; said finally the judge could 
possibly do nothing otherwise than give me up on the testimony of 
so many great names. The Judge had received his fee, as I verily 
believe, before he gave judgment; and he very soon came to the 
conclusion that Deacon Logan had proved his claim. I was delivered 
over to the tender mercies of Postlewaite & co. Just as we were going 
out at the door, the sheriff met us and arrested Postlewaite, Mc- 
Gowan, and the Chapmans, for assault and battery on the person 
of Milton Clarke. 

“The trial was then set for the next day at ten o'clock, before 
Justice Cunningham. Postelwaite swore terribly at this; said it was 
an abolition concern. Someone asked the sheriff what should be 
done with me. He said he did not want me—it was the others that 
he had arrested. I was then tied to Postlewaite. Some one said, ‘Cut 
him loose.’ Postlewaite replied, “The first that attempts to touch 
him, I will blow him through.’ I asked the people if I should be 
carried back, as I had committed no crime. They said, ‘no, no, 
never!’ General James H. Paine said he would call out the militia 
before I should be carried back. 

“Postelwaite ordered out his carriage to accompany the sheriff. 
He drove me into it, came in with his partners, McGowan and the 
Chapmans and the Judge. We then started for Unionville, a dis- 
tance of about two miles from Centerville, or Madison. A very great 
crowd followed us on every side. My friends had not been idle; they 
had been over to Jefferson in Ashtabula county and obtained a writ 
of Habeas Corpus for me. Unionville was upon the border of two 
counties. The road through it divided them. The people had fixed 
their carriages so that ours must pass upon the Ashtabula side. Soon 
as the wheels passed the border of Lake county, the carriage was 
stopped and the sheriff of Ashtabula demanded the body of Milton 
Clarke. The people shouted, came up, and unhitched the horses, 
and turned them face to the carriage. Postelwaite cried out, ‘Drive 
on.’ The driver replied, “The horses are faced about.’ Postlewaite 
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began to be very angry. The people asked the driver what he was 
there for, assisting in such business as this. The poor fellow begged 
they would not harm his horses. He did not know what they wanted 
him for, or he never would have come. He begged for his horses 
and himself. Postelwaite said if they meddled with the horses he 
would shoot a hundred of them. The people told him if he put 
his head out of that carriage he would never shoot again. 

“At this state of the business, one of the opposing lawyers came 
up to read the riot act. The people were acting under a charter 
broader and older than any statues passed on earth. The lawyer 
was glad to escape himself or justice would have speedily been meted 
out to him. The friends came up to the carriage and told me not 
to be alarmed; they would have me at any rate. Among others in 
the crowd was a huge Buckeye blacksmith, six feet tall. At first 
he took sides with the thieves; said he wanted no niggers there. 
My friends told him to come up to the carriage and pick out the 
nigger, if there was any there. He came and looked into the car- 
riage some time and, at last, pointing to Postlewaite said, “That is 
the nigger.’ The chivalric Mr. Postlewaite told him no man called 
him nigger with impunity. The Buckeye insisted upon it, that he 
was the nigger. Mr. Postlewaite told him he lied, three times. The 
northern lion was waked up, and he slapped the armed knight in 
the face. Postlewaite drew his bowie knife, and threatened to cut 
him. The Ohioan asked him what it was. He said, a bowie knife. 
‘What are you going to do with it?’ ‘Put it into you if you put your 
head in here again.’ ‘Ay, ay you are going to booy me are you? 
Then I'll booy you.’ 

He ran to the fence and seized a sharp rail and said he was 
going to booy too. The sheriff that had the writ to take me, let 
down the steps; and the people called out, ‘Let us kill them.’ The 
man armed with the rail began to beat the door and told them to 
let me out. General James H. Paine spoke and urged the multitude 
not to proceed to violence. The Judge began to feel quite uneasy 
in his new position. He exhorted me to keep still or they would 
kill us all. The sheriff then gave Postlewaite and co. five minutes 
to release me or take the consequences, said the carriage would be 
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demolished in two minutes when he spoke the word to the people. 

The pistols and bowie knives were quietly put away, and the 
tone of the stationary passengers, inside the carriage, very suddenly 
changed. The Judge said ‘Better let Clarke get out; they will kill us 
if you don’t.’ The cowardly Chapmans began to plead for mercy; 
‘You can’t say that we touched you, Clarke.’ ‘Yes you did,’ I told 
them, ‘you all jumped on me at once.’ The people became more 
and more clamorous outside the carriage, those inside more and 
more uneasy. They at length were more eager to get rid of me than 
they ever had been to catch me. ‘Get out; get out, Clarke’ rung all 
around me. 

“Soon as my feet touched the ground, the rope was cut and 
once more I felt free. I was hurried into a wagon and, under the 
care of the sheriff, driven off toward Austinburg, while the other 
sheriff took the kidnappers in another direction into Lake County. 
They stopped to give me something to eat; but I had no appetite 
for food, either then or for a week afterwards. 

“Postlewaite hired a man to follow and watch me. But my friends 
soon contrived to put him on a false scent. It was now dark, and I 
exchanged seats with a Mr. Winchester, and the watch-dog soon 
found he was on the wrong trail. The sheriff that had me in keeping 
was not very careful of his charge, and he soon lost all knowledge 
of my whereabouts. 

“I was concealed for two or three days at Austinburg as lonely 
as mortal man could well be. Then I had the pleasure to learn that 
Postlewaite & co., after a trial before Mr. Cunningham had returned 
to Kentucky. I have since been told they crept into the city of 
Lexington as silently as possible; that they left the stage before 
it entered the city and went in under the shades of night. When 
they were visible, the inquiries were thick and fast. ‘Where are 
the Clarkes? What have you done with the Clarkes?’ 

“The citizens called a meeting at Austinburg, and Lewis and 
I began to lecture on the subject of slavery. If God spares our 
lives, we hope to see the day when liberty shall be proclaimed 
throughout the land to all the inhabitants thereof.” 1 


With Mrs. Collacott’s help, I discovered the sequel to this 
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story. After Clarke surrendered to the sheriff, the latter took 
Clarke to Jefferson, Ohio. He carelessly left his “prisoner” in 
front of a tavern while he went into the courthouse to return the 
writ of habeas corpus to the judge. Rice and Winchester, editor 
and Publisher of the Painesville Telegraph, a strongly abolitionist 
newspaper, just “happened to be passing by, saw him and thought 
he looked lonesome.”” They took him to Austinburg, and after 
several evenings of giving speeches, he escaped into Canada. 

Mrs. Collacott also told me that Lewis Clarke, the brother 
whom he mentions, was the model used by Harriet Beecher Stowe 
for her character of George Harris in Uncle Tom’s Cabin.*® 

The southerners did not let this indignity pass by unnoticed. 
The following letter was sent to General James H. Paine, one of 
the men who helped Clarke escape: 


Lexington, Kentucky 
Febuary Ist, 1853 
James H. Paine 
Sir; 

I suppose by this time you have forgotten me and by way of 
keeping up trade, I have thought proper to write you a few lines 
to inform you of what is going on in Kentucky. 

At a regular meeting of a society called the Kentucky Blood 
Hounds and Slave Catchers Club on Tuesday, Jan. 31, 1853, at 
their club room in Lexington, the following Resolution was passed: 
Resolved; , 

that in the opinion of this club, the treatment of James H. 
Paines towards two of the members of the club, Messrs. P. and M. 
White in search of a fugitive from Kentucky, Milton Clarke, was 
an Outrage and a gross insult to this club. 


To which I will add 
$200 reward 

I will give James H. Paines $200 in gold or silver, if he will 

meet me at any time in any part of Kentucky or I will give him 
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$100 if he will send anyone that was with him who interferred with 
our rights in Ohio. 


I am goon for your scalp 
If I meet you in Hell. 
J. R. M.”" 


1From “The Mound Builders and Indians,” in The History of Painesville, 
written and compiled by Mary H. Collacott in 1900, and from the notes of A. O. 
Beamer. 

2 Most of the historical material in this section was obtained from the notes 
of A. O. Beamer. 

3 See Historical Highlights until 1850. 

4From a clipping by Mrs. Collacott from the Painesville Telegraph, July 29, 
1886. 

5 Copy received by Mrs. Collacott from Clara Ladd Higgins. 

6 A. O. Beamer. 

7 Lake County History, compiled by the workers of the Writers’ Program of the 
Work Projects Administration in the State of Ohio, 1941, p. 37. 

8 Material mainly from Beamer’s notes and from an article, “The Early Days 
of Mormonism.” 

9Grace Goulder, “The Latter Day Saints in Ohio, in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer Pictorial Magazine, July 27, 1947. 

10 Lake County History, p. 54. 

11“Early Days of Mormonism,” in the Lake Shore Home Magazine, Vol. III 
(January, 1883) , Ashtabula, Ohio. 

12 Undated newspaper clipping from Mrs. Collacott. 

13 Undated newspaper article in Mrs. Collacott’s scrapbook. 

14 Undated newspaper article. 

15 This story is copied from “The Narrative of Milton Clarke,” in the possession 
of Mrs. Frances Ensign Fuller of Madison. Her grandfather, Deacon Horace Ensign, 
was one of those who kept a station on the underground railroad and assisted in 
the escape of Milton Clarke as narrated. 

16 See Chapter III. 

17 The original letter is owned by Alice Paine Post, of 4527 Woodburn, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. She is James Paine’s granddaughter. # 
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UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 
FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 


By B. A. BOTKIN ann WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


COOPERSTOWN EXPERIMENT. Fresh from and refreshed 
by a crowded four-day turn in Louis Jones's course in Folk Cul- 
ture of the Northeast (first week) at the Cooperstown Seminars on 
American Culture, I am impressed by the progress being made at 
Fenimore House and the Farmers’ Museum toward the integra- 
tion of the mindskills and handskills of rural folk—those good 
old “skill” words which I believe I first encountered in the Dorset 
poet William Barnes’s preface to J. S. Udall’s Dorsetshire Folklore 
and into which I read new meaning last week on the shores of 
Otsego Lake. The idea of correlating the “invisible” and the 
“visible” memorials of folk culture is one that deserves further 
encouragement and needs further development, as my colleagues 
in the course—Louis Jones, Erwin O. Christensen, Jean Lipman, 
Nina Fletcher Little, and Frank Warner—will doubtless agree. 
That is one thing that we—and I trust the students—got out of 
the free interchange of materials, ideas, and techniques. More 
than anything else, I believe, we felt the need of careful defini- 
tion of terms, documentation of materials, and standardization 
of methods. I can’t help feeling, of course, that the folk-arts 
specialist has a distinct advantage over the folklorist in that he 
can see what he is talking about. Perhaps if folklorists look 
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long enough at the stunning folk-arts exhibit (including the 
recently acquired jean Lipman collection) at Fenimore House, 
they will be able to think of songs and tales, beliefs and customs, 
in similar terms of the skillful adaptation of means to end and 
techniques of living. I'd still like to see a closer correlation 
between folklore and local history—the ax I tried to grind. 
Perhaps next year Louis could offer a course in Oral and 
Written Sources of History and Folklore, in which folklorists and 
local historians could be teamed up for a comparative view of 
“grassroots history,” folk and regional history, history from the 
ground up, with its roots in family and town records and floating 
traditions. 


OPERATION FOLKSONG. Alan Lomax invaded the sacred 
groves of art music with a series of four lectures on American 
Folk Song at the new Music Inn at Lenox, Massachusetts, in July. 
Anyone who has watched Alan work knows that “invaded” is no 
overstatement; “taken by storm” might be more exact. Not that 
his attack is necessarily strenuous; relaxation is part of his south- 
ern heritage. I can see this one-man army sprawled out over the 
Berkshire hills with his head on Jacob’s Pillow and his feet all 
tangled up in Tanglewood. According to the New York Times 
travel experts, ‘‘culture” was all the rage at the resorts this sum- 
mer, and Bill Tyrrell reports elsewhere in this issue on the straw- 
hat circuit of the “‘shoeless” troubadours and city-billies who took 
to the hills this summer. (Out in the Ozarks there was even a 
“Folklore Camp,” under the direction of Sarah Gertrude 
[National Folk Festival] Knott.) 


FOLKLORE AND HISTORY. In re Moritz Jagendorf’s note in 
the last issue of the QuaRTERLY on Arch Merrill’s folklore con- 
tributions to the Rochester Sunday Democrat and Chronicle, I'd 
like to call attention, as I have been meaning to do for some time 
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and hope to do again from time to time, to folklore in the news- 
papers. I refer specifically to the excellent series of articles on 
New York towns, entitled “The Knickerbocker News Visits Its 
Neighbors,” contributed by Katherine A. Van Epps and Leighton 
O’Brien to the Albany Knickerbocker News. (For a steady flow 
of clippings I am indebted to Helen A. Fraser, assistant librarian 
of the Albany Medical College, Union University.) I'd like to see 
even more anecdote and legend in these excursions into local 
history—more ‘‘ana’’ as well as annals and antiquities. But this is 
a step in the right direction—the direction that Moritz Jagendorf 
wants local-history societies to take, by incorporating folklore 
more actively into their programs. 

On June 10th, at the New-York Historical Society, the French 
Folklore Society awarded prizes (including both French Govern- 
ment medals and cash awards) to winners in its contest for the 
best essays and artistic representations in commemoration of the 
425th anniversary of the discovery of New York Bay by John 
Verrazano. The program was sponsored by both the New-York 
Historical and the French Folklore societies (an impressive gesture 
of intercultural and interdisciplinary unitv), with their respective 
presidents, Dr. Fenwick Beekman and Mr. Henri Goiran, among 
the speakers. 

Three little “giveaways,” of varying value, which came my way 
at Cooperstown are recommended to teachers and students of 
Yorker lore. These are York State Yarns and Other Stories, col- 
lected by the Radio Bureau, Division of State Publicity, New 
York State Department of Commerce; Rivers of New York State, 
issued by the New York Telephone Company; and Historic and 
Scientific Sites of New York State, prepared by John J. Vrooman, 
Supervisor of Historic Sites, and issued by the New York State 
Education Department, Albert B. Corey, State Historian. I enjoy- 
ed meeting Dr. Corey at Cooperstown, and hearing him in a per- 
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sonally conducted, illustrated-lecture tour of these sites, where a 
lot of legendary lore waits to be “restored” along with the build- 
ings. 

—AND ALL AROUND THE MAP. For those interested in the 
relations of folklore and literature as well as cultural history, 
I recommend three recent articles, reprints of which have crossed 
my desk—all from the West: “Folk Elements in Midwestern 
Literature,” by Levette J. Davidson, in the Western Humanities 
Review for July, 1949; “Crockett’s Almanacs and the Typical 
Texan,” by Joseph Leach; and ““The Writer and His Region,” by 
J. Frank Dobie—both in the Spring, 1950, Southwest Review. In 
warning against the danger of confusing regional materials with 
the regional outlook, Dobie makes some wise and quotable west- 
ern observations: “Nothing is too trivial for art, but good art 
treats nothing in a trivial way. Nothing is too provincial for the 
regional writer, but he cannot be provincial-minded toward it.” 
“Happiness is a state of being in harmony with one’s environ- 
ment.” ‘Writers will always be listening for the rhythms of their 
living places.” Levette Davidson stresses folk experience as the 
dominant factor in midwestern literature, with “universal values” 
emerging quite naturally from the “honest portrayal of the local 
and the humble.” Joseph Leach relates Crockett in Texas to the 
Texas myth, which I like to think of in Howard Odum’s words— 
the “open spaces in America are symbol of our myth.” 

I hope to have more to say about “The American West as 
Symbol and Myth” and particularly Henry Nash Smith’s book on 
that subject, Virgin Land (Harvard University Press), which I 
took with me for train reading on my western field trip. This and 
Henry Steele Commager’s The American Mind (Yale Uni- 
versity Press) should be required reading on every folklorist’s list, 
as they are on mine. Meanwhile, according to William Houseman, 
in Look for July 18, ‘““The U.S. Is Going Cowboy Nutty,” which 
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only goes to show that the West as symbol and myth is still far 
from dead if far from virgin. B. A. B. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


CONCERT COMMENTS. The concert of American folk music 
in Columbia University’s Sixth Annual Festival of Contemporary 
American Music brought out a large and interested audience on 
the evening of May 2lst. Presided over by Sidney Robertson 
Cowell and Sam Eskin—who also sang from his extensive collec- 
tion of folk tunes—the program was enthusiastically received. Of 
all the prominent performers present, the stellar spot went to the 
Old Harp Singers, seventeen eastern Tennesseeans who sang 
traditional shaped-note hymns, as published by M. L. Swan, in 
1867, in The New Harp of Columbia. Others on the program 
were: Everett Pitt, the Rockland County balladeer, who sang a 
group of York State selections; Jean Ritchie, Kentucky's gift to. 
Gotham, with her dulcimer and songs from the family repertory; 
Andrew Rowan Summers, who sang songs and ballads from Vir- 
ginia while playing a dulcimer from his home state; and Don 
Baker from Michigan, who played the hammer dulcimer, an 
instrument popular in the lumber camps of that state. Sam Eskin 
reported that he has a program of lumberjack songs ready to be 
recorded, while Andrew Rowan Summers remarked on the wide- 
spread interest in his Columbia album, Old World Ballads in 
America, although it has been out of issue for about eight years. 

A week later, at the same place, the French Folklore Society 
entertained with a program arranged by Mme. Louise Arnoux. 
Girls from the Foxhollow School, wearing appropriate costumes, 
sang typical songs from the French colonies, and M. Georges Magis 
performed traditional regional songs of France. As described by 
Dr. Moritz Jagendorf, ‘‘a delightful afternoon was had by all.” 
Some weeks earlier, in Town Hall, the Italian Folklore Society, | 
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under the direction of Edoardo Battente, was heard in a lively 
and colorful program. It included folksongs from the major 
regions of Italy as well as selections from the great Italian operas. 
At Fordham University, in mid-June, 33,000 spectators attended 
the formalized version of a traditional Irish Feish. More than 
3,000 musicians and dancers participated in the various contests; 
of all the contestants present, however, there was only a single 
harp player. 

Also on the late spring concert schedule was Vincent X. Carter, 
whose capable rendition of several of the most popular Anglo- 
American folk melodies was cordially received by the Times Hall 
audience. 


RECORD REVIEWS. Negro Folk Music of Alabama, a recent 
release from Folkways Record and Service Corp. (117 West 46th 
Street, New York 19, N.Y.), is a rich cross section of authentic 
Negro music, separated into the two major categories—secular, 
contained in Vol. J, and religious, in Vol. IJ (EFL-1417 and EFL- 
1418, four 10-inch 78 rpm records in each album; LP-417 and 
LP-418, one 12-inch 33 1/3 rpm record in each volume). Harold 
Courlander recorded the selections in central and western Ala- 
bama last winter. This is, outside of the materials in the Archive 
of American Folk Song, the most important documentation of 
contemporary Negro folk expression. 

In striking contrast to the Alabama music is the choral arrange- 
ment of Work Songs and Spirituals, presented by the famous 
De Paur Infantry Chorus on Columbia records (MM-919, four 
10-inch 78 rpm records; ML-2119, one 10-inch 33 1/3 rpm record). 
The feeling for these well-known selections comes through in the 
solo passages, and the splendid harmonization of the thirty-five 
male voices stamps the album as a polished work. 

The close relationship between the jazz idiom and folk expres- 
sions is indicated in the Folkways records in Jazz, Vol. I. Here are 
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actual examples of performances by outstanding jazz musicians 
made throughout the South between 1900 and 1920. They point 
to jazz backgrounds in Creole music, blues tunes, and other tradi- 
tional forms, thus throwing new light on the origins of jazz. 
Copies of the actual recordings of Hungarian folk songs, made 
in Budapest in 1936, under the direction of Bela Bartok, are 
available in the Folkways album Hungarian Folk Songs (EFL- 
1000, four 10-inch 78 rpm records). Bartok’s diligent research, 
dating from the early years of the century, in the primitive Magyar 
music of his native land influenced the character of his formal 
compositions. Other fruits of Bartok’s endeavors are available in 
the fragments of songs and dances in the Folkways album, 
Rumania-Ethnic Music (EFL-1419, four 10-inch 78 rpm records). 
Just as Bartok’s compositions reflect the inspiration of folk 
themes, so did the German-born composer Kurt Weil draw on 
folk tunes of the United States for important portions of his opera 
Down in the Valley. Using a familiar plot of love and violence, 
Weil incorporated such traditional melodies as Hop Up, My 
Ladies, Little Black Train, Lonesome Dove, Sourwood Mountain, 
and the title tune. After having had hundreds of performances in 
this country and abroad since its premiére at Indiana University 
in 1948, two recorded versions of Down in the Valley have 
made their appearance. Mr. Weil himself supervised, before his 
death last April, the Decca (DL-6017, one 10-inch 33 1/3 rpm 
record) version, which features Alfred Drake in the role of Brack 
Weaver. The Victor version (LM-16, one 10-inch 33 1/3 rpm 
record) is the first recording on the market ever to have been 
adapted from a television broadcast. Its cover is adorned by a 
reproduction of a Grandma Moses painting, Spring Evening. 
The popularization of folk music has been further nourished 
by a new arrangement of Lead Belly’s favorite theme, Good Night, 
Irene (Decca 27077, 78 rpm). The melodious presentation is by 
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The Weavers, accompanied by Gordon Jenkins and his orchestra. 
This single is backed with a sprightly rendition of Tzena, Tzena, 
Tzena, a number originally identified as an Israeli folk song until 
a copyright claimant voiced a dissent. . . . In an arrangement by 
orchestra leader Sammy Kaye, the traditional song Wanderin’ has 
been in, or near, the lead on the Hit Parade in recent months. 
Numerous vocalists, including Robert Merrill, the Metropolitan’s 
baritone, have made recordings of it. 

Regional folk music is featured on two Folkways productions: 
Kentucky and Louisiana Ballads are sung in a fluent and pleasant 
voice by Adelaide Van Wey; while Woody Guthrie’s Dust Bowl 
Ballads—twelve songs characteristic of the victims of the dust 
storms of the thirties, originally issued by Victor in a limited 
edition—is now reissued by Folkways for general distribution. To 
be added to the profusion of recordings of western cowboy music 
is Columbia’s Songs of the Saddle (HL-9013, one 10-inch 33 1/3 
rpm record). These eight songs are performed by Bob Atcher in a 
simple and melodious style. 


DESIGNS FOR DANCING. Exotic Dances (Foll. 52, one 12-inch 
33 1/3 rpm record), a joint enterprise of Folkways and La Meri, 
of the Ethnological Dance Center, consists of thirteen native 
dances recorded in countries of Asia, Africa, Europe, and Latin 
America. This representative collection of folk, dramatic, and 
classical dances is a useful description of ethnic emotions and 
expressions. Similar in its world-wide scope is the long-playing 
record One World (Folkways Foll. 53), with forty minutes of 
examples of traditional music as gathered from prominent and 
inconspicuous parts of the music-playing world. A specialized 
collection of an important musical form is Chinese Classical 
Music, recorded for Folkways by leading Chinese musicians play- 
ing their ancient, authentic instruments. 

The traditional ballroom dance of Haiti, the meringue, reveals 
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a close similarity to Latin American music, especially the rhumba. 
André Charles and his Jazz Majestic Orchestra play the unwritten, 
popular variety on the Folkways edition of Meringues (Fol. 100, 
three 10-inch 78 rpm records; Foll. 8, one 10-inch 33 1/3 rpm 
record, combined with typical examples of West Indian Calypso 
singing). Lively and picturesque dances predominate in the ethnic 
music recorded in the Middle East: Uzbekistan, Azerbaijan, 
Armenia, Bukhara (Folkways EFL-1416, four 10-inch 78 rpm 
records) and the Ukraine (Folkways EFL-1301, three 10-inch 78 
rpm records). 

For young square-dance enthusiasts Picking Up Pawpaws 
(Allegro I-58, one 10-inch 78 rpm record) is a useful introduction 
to the subject. Four dances are skillfully called by Dick Krause. 
They are based on dances contained in the colorful and informa- 
tive volume Folk Dances of the United States and Mexico (A. S. 
Barnes), and it is expected that recordings for the other four 
volumes in the Folk Dance Library will follow. More advanced 
square dancers can have a rousing good time with the familiar 
tunes played by the Pinetoppers on a long-playing Coral record 
of Square Dances (CRL-56002, one 10-inch record). Square 
Dances With Calls by the popular authority, Ed Durlacher, are 
contained on an inexpensive long-playing record produced by 
Varsity (VLP-6006); other 10-inch Varsity records with materials 
in the popular tradition are: Irish Ballads (VLP-6016), Nursery 
Songs (VLP-6026), and Let’s All Sing (VLP-6014). The Science 
Slides Company (22 Oak Drive, New Hyde Park, N.Y.) has pre- 
pared 35mm. color slides to show actual positions in the Funda- 
mentals of Square Dancing and to illustrate the calls for Red 
River Valley. 


FOLKSONGS ON RECORDS. The third issue of Folksongs on 
Records, prepared by Ben Gray Lumpkin (851 18th St., Boulder, 
Colo.), lists almost 4,000 separate records, several specialized 
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indexes to the items described, a bibliography, and names of col- 
lectors. It is the most comprehensive and authoritative work of 
its kind and will be indispensable to anyone interested in the 
subject. There is, however, no indication of what items are or 
are not generally available. 


THE WAYFARING STRANGER. Since the first of the year, 
Burl Ives has demonstrated his abilities in a remarkable variety 
of vocal efforts. He recorded for Columbia single records of some 
of the enduring folk melodies he had passed by in his albums; 
these included: John Hardy with The Divil and the Farmer; 
Worried Man Blues with Froggie Went A-Courtin’; John Henry 
with Mah Lindy Lou. Then for the juke-box “folk” fans he did 
rousing renditions of River of Smoke with The Bachelor’s Life, 
I Got A Fever In My Bones with The Doughnut Song, and a more 
placid vocalizing of Lady from Laramie with Jolie Jacqueline. 
Following the popularity of Animal Fair, he has done another 
juvenile single with songs from Mother Goose (MJV-67) 
that should be a lasting favorite. A further example of the Ives 
versatility was revealed in the album Hymns Sung by Burl Ives 
(Columbia C-203, three 10-inch 78 rpm records; CL-6115, one 
10-inch 33 1/3 rpm record), consisting of some of the saccharine 
specimens of the “Camp Meeting” tradition. In addition, the 
very first Ives commercial album, The Wayfaring Stranger, 
recorded for Okeh, has now made its appearance as a Columbia 
long-playing item (CL-6109, one 10-inch record). The all-around 
excellence of this early material has not often been surpassed, not 
even by Burl himself. 


OSCAR’S ALMANAC. Oscar Brand, popular vocalist and com- 
mentator on the weekly radio program Your Folksong Festival 
(WNYC and WNYC-FM), has started another series of broad- 
casts, entitled American Almanac, in which he also utilizes folk 
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themes and historical music, over the FM station WABF. While 
these broadcasts were being presented on tape recordings during 
the summer, Oscar himself was heading folk-singing activities in 
other parts of the state: in July, in the Adirondacks, at Pottersville, 
where he was aided by Pete Seeger, Betty Sanders, and others; 
and in August, in the Berkshires, at West Copake. He was also 
making plans for fall concerts that are to be held in McMillin 
Theater and the Academy of Music. 


FOCUS ON FOLK ARTS. A large portion of the May, 1950, 
issue of Antiques—its “Folk Arts Issue’’—was devoted to a sym- 
posium on “What Is American Folk Art?” Among the distin- 
guished contributors were Janet R. MacFarlane and Louis C. 
Jones. Their activities were also treated in Art In America for 
April, 1950, which was devoted entirely to the art resources of 
Fenimore House. 

A motion-picture account of an unusual Navajo Indian cere- 
mony has been presented with care and understanding in the 
16mm. sound film produced in full color by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films and entitled Painting With Sand. Vivid pictures 
of the artistic achievements and cultural organization of two 
vanished American civilizations may be observed in the 35mm. 
filmstrips The Ancient Maya and Pueblo Indians, distribution 
for which is being handled by Folkways. 

Carl Bridenbaugh’s recent monograph, The Colonial Crafts- 
man (New York University Press), is an informative account of 
the working methods and contributions of some seventy different 
trades and crafts in early American society. Shaker Furniture, by 
Edward D. and Faith Andrews, originally published in a limited 
edition, is now available for general distribution by Dover. It is 
an authoritative account of the Shaker influence on craftsmanship. 
The Index of American Design, edited by Erwin O. Christensen, 
-Curator of the collection, is a significant contribution to the folk 
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arts, and Macmillan is to be complimented for having made avail- 
able for study and reference this portion of the wealth of mater- 
ials preserved by the Federal Art Project. 


SCHOOL DAYS. Grade 7-S of the Croton-Harmon High School 
prepared last term an attractive and scholarly publication, Tiger 
Tips, A Guide To Our Empire State. In addition to descriptions 
of the state, Westchester County, and Croton-on-Hudson, a section 
on Westchester County folklore was contributed by Danny Botkin, 
a chip off the old Ben A. Other schools reporting folklore studies 
and activities in the recent issue of the Yorker, the publication 
of the Junior Historians of the New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation, were: Perry High School, Schuylerville Central High 
School, Pine Valley Central School, and Parley Coburn School of 
Elmira. W.G. T. 

# 


BOOK REVIEW 


Midwinter Rites of the Cayuga Long House. By Frank G. SPECK, in 
collaboration with ALEXANDER GENERAL, DESKAHEH. (William 
C. Morrow Research and Publication Fund.) Philadelphia, Pa.: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. Pp. 192, index, 14 plates. 


This stimulating study of the midwinter ceremonies of the Cay- 
uga Long House at Sour Springs settlement, Six Nations Reserve, 
Ontario, is by far the best description that has yet appeared upon 
the subject of the lingering folkways of an Iroquoian group. 

Dr. Frank G. Speck, trained at Columbia and a student of Boas 
and Farrand, has spent a lifetime investigating the broken tribes of 
the northeastern portion of the continent. His reports on certain 
Algonkian tribes, especially the Delaware, are considered notable 
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achievements in ethnological research. Thus few men were better 
equipped for the task to which he gave his last years, starting in 
1931. Dr. Speck died early in 1950. 

This account, showing the trained mind of a scholar in its hand- 
ling, is divided into two principal parts. First described is the reli- 
gious framework of Cayuga culture as exemplified by the ceremonial 
aura of Sour Springs long house, which is described as to its his- 
tory, symbolism, the functions of its moieties, the faith of adherents, 
the controlling spirit forces, seen and unseen, the ceremonial cycle 
of the year, long house officiaries, foods, instruments, and costumes. 
Next is a detailed description of the rites (though few or no texts 
are given), an account of the restricted and open medicine societies, 
the myths of origin and purposes, the four sacred rites, worship 
addressed to the Great Spirit and the nature spirits, the social 
dances, and the condoling rites. 

The value of this work lies in the richness of Cayuga culture 
which is revealed as a tribal adaptation of a culture variant in the 
larger Iroquoian complex. Of special interest to the ethnologist is 
the demonstration that not only are similar rites variable within 
the stock but they may also differ within the tribe itself as it insti- 
tutionalizes its ceremonial life within its several temples of wor- 
ship. Dr. Speck points out clearly and kindly that some ethnolo- 
gists, beginning with Morgan, have mistakenly assumed that all cere- 
monial life might be attributed through a study of one constituent 
group, as the Seneca. 

To the social anthropologist and folklorist, a careful reading 
of Dr. Speck’s pages will demonstrate how potent a native faith can 
be and how it may preserve itself and hold its community though 
surrounded and overwhelmed by the social order and economy of 
an all-dominant culture. 

Much of the author’s information came through able and will- 
ing native informants, particularly Alexander General, Deskaheh 
(of the Six Nations Reserve, Canada), an eminent Cayuga who was 
thoroughly familiar with the rites and their legends as presently 
held by the Cayuga people. 
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That a native religious view may be satisfying Dr. Speck firmly 
believed, for (p. 168) he says: 

It would not be easy to find a better-ordered system of socialized 
religion among men than the Iroquois economy, so well balanced be- 
tween plant and animal food resources, well-seasoned with spiritual 
nourishment, and all shown in accented proportions in the cycle of 
rituals. 

Of large interest are the concluding statements in which Dr. 
Speck frankly reveals his own reactions to the experiences he has 
undergone while delving into the esoteric life of the people whom 
he studied. He says (p. 164): 

To the ethnologist who has enjoyed intimate association with the 
upholders of such creeds as we have described it is difficult not to 
sense its virtues, providing his judgment has been kept in balance 
by combined objective criticism and yet sympathetic understand- 
ing throughout the course of study in the field. . . . It is the convic- 
tion of many, in short, that to change one set of superstitious beliefs 
for another under the force of a dominant civilization has resulted 
in so mournful a situation that frustration and unhappiness have 
taken place. 


Frank Speck loved the aboriginal people with whom he lived 
and mingled on all possible occasions. He found in their patterns of 
life much to admire and much to be understood and interpreted 
impartially, as a scientist might interpret. This book, probably the 
last to be published from his pen during his lingering days, is monu- 
mental in its importance. To the Iroquois it is a notable tribute, and 
for Speck’s thorough analysis he will probably be hailed by the 
prophets of the Iroquois like George Washington and accorded a 
white lodge in the Happy Hunting Grounds that stretch across the 
sunset clouds as they float into the deepening blue. 


Naples, New York ARTHUR C, PARKER 
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